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4 From the National Era. 
Conservatism, 


The Owl, he fareth well 

In the shadows of the Night; 
And it puzzles him to tell 

Why the Eagle loves the Light. 


Away he floats—away, 
From the forest, dim and old, 
Where he pass’d the garish day :— 
The Night doth make hii bold! 


The wave of his downy wing, 
As he courses round about, 

Disturbs no sleeping thing 
That he findeth in his route. 


The moon looks o’er the bill, 
And the vale grows softly light; 
And the cock, with greeting shrill, 
Wakes the echoes of the night. 


But the moon—he knoweth well 
Its old familiar face; 

And the cock—it doth Lut tell, 
Poor fool! its resting place. 


And as still as the spirit of Death 
On the air his pinions play; 
here’s not the noise of a breath, 
As he grapples with his prey. 


+ 


Oh, the shadowy Night for him! 
It bringeth him fare and glee ; 
And what cares he how dim 
For the Eag!e it may be? 


It clothes him from the cold, 
It keeps his larder full; 

And he loves the darkness old, 
To the Eagle all ao dull. 


But the dawn is in the east— 
And the shadows disappear 

And at once his timid breast 
Feels the presence of a fear. 


He resists ;.--but all in vain! 
The clear Light is not for him; 
So he hastens back again 
To the forest old and dim. 


Through his head strange fancies run ;— 
For he cannot comprehend 

Why the moon, and then the sun, 
Up the heavens should ascend,--- 


When the oJd and quiet Night, 
With its shadows dark and deep, 
And the half-revealing light 
Of its stars, he’d ever keep. 


And he hootetn loud and long:— 
But the Eagle greets the Day, 
And on pinions bold and strong 
Like a Roused Thought sweeps away! 


Cincinnati, 1348. W. D.G, 





“The Future is beiter than the Past” 


Not where long-passed ages sleep, 
Seek we Eden’s golden trees, 
In the future, folded deep, 
Are its mystic harmonies. 


All before us lies the way, 

Give the past unto the wind; 
All before us is the day, 

Night and darkness are behind. 


Eden with its angels bold, 

Love and flowers and coolest sea, 
Iz not ancient story told, 

But a glowing prophecy ? 


In the spirit’s perfect air, 

In the passions tame and kind, 
Innocence from selfi-h care 

The real Eden we shall find. 


It is coming, it shall come, 
To the patient and the striving, 
To the quiet heart at home, 
Thinking wise and faithful living. 


When all error is worked out, 
From the hears and from the life; 
When the Sensuous is laid low, 
Through the spirit’s holy strife; 


When the Soul to Sin hath died, 
True and beautiful and sound; 
Then all earth is sanctified, 
Up springs Paradise around, 


—— 
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Then shall come the Eden-days, 
Guardian watch from Scraph-eyes; 
Angels on the slanting rays, 
Voices from the opening skies. 


From the spirit-land afar, 
All disturbing force shall flee, 
Sin nor toil nor hope shall mar 
Its immortal unity. 


THE HARBINGER. 


Review of the Week, 


Last illness of Mr. Adame.— The Mexican Treaty. 
Congressional.—Presidential. 


The chronicle of the past week must record two 
events of great importance, namely, the arrival of the 
Mexican treaty of peace, and the last illness (for such 
no doubt it will prove to be, even before our paper is | 
issued,) of Ex-President Apams. That eminent and 
venerable man was seized with an apoplectie fit in ns 
seat in the House of Representatives, on Monday af- 
ternoon about twenty minutes afer one. He had just | 
voted on the question of thanking Gen. Pillow and | 
other heroes of the Mexican war, his““No” being pro- | 
nounced with stronger emphasis than usual. Soon af- 
ter he was observed to grasp his desk and faint away. 
The House was at once a scene of confusion ; an ad- 
journment was carried instantly. Mr. Apams was re- 
moved into the Speaker's room, and physicians at once 
were in attendance. He soon revived a little, but up| 
to the time at which we write, has remained nearly 
insensible, and no one ¢xpects his recovery. 





Nor can 
his death strike any one asan untimely event in itself, 
however untimely his loss may be for the interests of | 
He was born on the Lith of July 1767, 


nearly eighty-one years ago. 


the country. 
fe has been in the public 

service for sixty-seven years, having ata very early age | 
heen appointed Secretary tohis father, who was sent 

Ambassador to France shortiy afier the breaking out of | 
the Revolution, and has held almost every office in 

the public gift. Hardly any other Statesman ever filled | 
so wide or varied a sphere ; certainly none ever pasced 
through so long, so active, and so eventful a life, with | 
a reputation for truth and honor sounsullied. With- 
gut anything of that magnetic influence which some- 
times secures the popular affection where there is little 
solid worth, he yet commanded the universal respect 
toa degree almost unequalled. This was owing to his 
firmness, to his patriotism, to his steady devotion to 
the interests of the country, to the fact that he cherish- 
edan unwavering conscience in public affairs, as much 
as to any intellectual endowments that he possessed. 
He neverspared a political opponent, never sought to 
mollify the hot edge of political antagonism, never var- 
ried to the right or left to avoid a foe, but yet bitter 
foes as well as friends cordially lament his loss ; and 
a whole nation, forgetting all distinctions of party, 


will mourn together over his grave. 


There is a peculiar appropriateness in the place of | 
his departure. After more than halfa century of labor 
in the public behalf, the Capital of his country ought 
No doubt he himself wished 
to fall at his post, to depart thus from amid the scenes 
where his fame was established, and where his best 
deeds were achieved. - 


to witness his last breath. 


The general attention drawn towards Mr. Apams 
has left almost unnoticed what would else have ab- 
sorbed the whole thought of the country, namely, the 
Mexican treaty. That there is such a treaty no longer 
rests upon rumor; it has reached this country, has 
been laid before the Cabinet at Washington, accepted 
by the President and his advisers, and doubtless es 
another week has commenced will have been acted 
upon by the Senate, most probably made the law of the 
land. 
many previous efjoris to bring the war to a close, the 
likelihood of peace is shown by the fact that the public 
funds have gone up in Wall street, a thing impossible 


In spite of scepticism, founded on the result of 


without some sure prospect of an end tothe war. 
‘The treaty has been negotiated by General Scorr, 
on his own responsibility, with the Mexican Commis- 


' 
sioners. The conditions are, that New Mexico and 


California shall be ceded to the United States with the 
Rio Grande as the boundary, for a consideration of 
fifteen millions of dollars and the assumption by our 
Government of all debts due from Mexico to our citi- | 
zens ; the American forces to be withdrawn from Mex- | 
ico on the ratification of the treaty, with the exception 
of 12,000 men, who are to remain in the city of \ ex- 
ico till its stipulations are fulfilled, and sustain th® peace 
government of that country against the attempts of the 
war party to overthrow them. 





While these negotiations have been going forward, 
the warlike operations of our troops have been contin- 
ued. A_ secret expedition 
Orizaba, consisting of 350 men, left Mexico on the 18th 
ult., under Geo. Lane. 
was met by corresponding success. 


against Tehuacan anil 


The boldness of the attempt 
Both places were 
taken, and Santa Ann himself nearly fell into the 
hands of our troops. 
of as one of the most ekillfully managed during the 
war, 

To revert a little, the discussi¢ n in Congreas on the ten 


The whole movement is spoken 


> 

















regiment bill and the loan bill have been continued. | prior guaranties of accord, which 


In the course of the debate upon the latter, Mr. SrewART 
of Pa. has been one of the speakers. He attacked the 
admiaistration with great vigor. We copy a single 
sentence of his speech ; without pronouncing on its 
truth, it is certainly a piquant specimen of rhetoric. 

“ This administration goes by the rule of contrary ; their 
theories and their measures are always at war. When 
they preach economy, I look out for extravagance ; when 
they flatter the people as the true sovreigns of the land, 
then comes a veto; when they ery peace, then look out 
for war; when they say democracy, then look out for 
aristocracy ; when they denounce paper money, then look 


out for treasury notos; when they say 54 40 or fight, look 


for “slink out” and 49; when they say no conquest, look 
out for all of Mexico.” 


This bill finally passed on Thursday of last week by 
very close voting, the majority in its favor at some 
stages being only one. It has not yet been acted on 
by the Senate, and, together with the ten regiment 
bill, will now have to give way in that body to the 
consideration of the treaty, and in case that is adopted 
will doubtless be dropped as a needless measure. 

The Presidential conflict waxes more and more 
zealous. The Whigs are formally divided into two 
sections, one going for Mr. Cray, the other for Gen. 
Taytor. The friends of the former had an immense 
mass meeting at Castle Garden, on Thursday of last 
week; those of the latter had theirs at Niblo’s on Tues- 
day of the present. The latter evening was stormy, 
and the meeting could not afford a good indication of 
the real strength of the Taylor party ; still it was quite 
large, though less in numbers and enthusiasm than the 
rival assemblage. The point really at issue is, who 
shall be the nominee of the Whig National Conven- 
tion ; for though Gen. Taylor declares that he will not 
be the candidate of any body but the people at large, 
it is impossible that he should be elected if he is not 
run by one of the two great parties. 

On the democratic side, the only new developments 
are those that took place at the Utica Convention last 
week. ‘That wasa convention of the radical portion 
of that party, the Barnburners as they are called. They 
oppointed delegates to the Baltimore Convention, but 
laid no restrictions upon them. This will, however, 
scarcely avail to secure their admissiun to that body 
against the delegates of the other branch ot the party, 
who are opposed to the Wilmot Proviso, and more in 
sympathy with the Democracy generally, that is the 
Demecracy technically so called. Their rejection is 
almost certain, but it is equally certain that it will be 
disastrqust> the Democratic ticket in this State, for it 
is hardly possible that they will support the nominee 
of a Convention, which does what they must regard as 
the grossest injustice to their claims. We see then, 
that the Presidential horizon is as usual cloudy and un- 
certain. But it islikely that it will be very much 
clearer before the election arrives. As the time for 
the decision approaches, the great parties will, to a 
large extent lay aside their internal divisions, and unite 
with all their might in behalf of the respective regular 
candidates. 

annem 
PROM TNR FRENCH OP H. GORSSB. 
‘Tran lated for the Harbinzer. 
Elements of Social Science. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DIVIE£1ON OF PROFITS. 


Riches once produced, it must be divided. This is 
a grave problem: for if Association afier recognizing 
the right of every man to enjoy the fruit of his past and 
present labor, should frustrate the hopes it has inspired, 
« the dissatisfaction of the class or individual thus dis- 
appointed would falsify all relations, introduce diseord 
and lead to the speedy dissolution of the social com- 
pact.”— Fourier. a 

It must be kept in mind, that in Association the in- 
dividual does not take but receives his share. The 
system of general distribution must therefore be such 
as to offer guaranties that no one will have cause to 
repent having accepted the arbitration of the Phalanx. 

The first condition necessary to satisfy all is ABun- 
pance. In vain will be your justice and equity in di- 
vision if the shares are too small—no one will be satis- 
fied. Even to-day, with the powers of production that 
we possess, were the shares of all made equal, univer- 
sal discontent and anarchy would be the inevitable and 
disastrous result, for we know from the statistics what 
then would be the income of every citizen of France, 
viz: 65 centimes [one New York shilling] per day. 

Let the partizans of equality think of this! without 
Abundance, harmonious relations in society are impos- 
sible. Every unsatisfied want contains within itself a 
germ of discord, more powerful than all moral precepts 
and all good resolutions. Associations being rich, over- 
comes easily this first obstacle ; moreover, by antici- 
pating all wants, covetousness is blunted and absorbed, 
for the comfortable existence of every individual is 
forever secured by the Minimum, which includes food, 
jodging, clothing, instraments of labor, free seats in 
public carriages and festi¢als: surely in a world like 
this, the question of dividend will be wonderfully 
modified. Who does not feel that it will be in 
labor itself, become attractive, in the rank and reputa- 
tion to be attained in it,in the charm of social relations, 
that man will seek for happiness? Interest will lose 
its asperity, and honorific rewards become for individ- 
ual ambition the only aim worthy of its efforts. 

The love of money is seldom the absorbing passion 
of a boy in his teens, and if society, with its compul- 
sions and its terrors, did not soon dissipate what we 
call the illusions of youth, would not the great major- 
ity of men remain through life entirely indifferent to 
wealth ? a 

increased production and the Minimum are then 
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Association alone 
cin offer ; but here is another: The great variety of 
functions performed by every associate breaks up into 
many stnall dividends, the sum total to which he is en- 
titled, and his ardor to sustain his various interests, di- 
minishes in proportion as they are more minutely sub- 
divided. The retribution of one kind of labor wil! not 
be for the laborer as it is at this day, a matter of life or 
death, for he will have many strings to his bow, and 
again by exacting more where he has least to claim, 
he would expose himself to retaliation in other groups 
and obtain less where he ought to receive more. 

Capitalists having personally taken an active part 
as producers, will set a greater value on the dividends 
acquired in the latter capacity, and sustain the rights 
of labor with all the ardor of self love. Moreover the 
enormous increase of their income being the result of 
associated efforts, they would certainly fear to injure 
themselves by discouraging labor, and carefully avoid 
weakening the force of attraction—source of their fu- 
ture riches. 

Laborers owing to the confidence of capitalits the 
privilege of cultivating with all the advantages that 
wealth alone can procure, a domain from which they 
can not be ejected, laborers soon to be capitalists them- 
selves, will take good care not to refuse to capital its 
legitimate rights, and to reward generously ail mani- 
festations of productive talent. This whole subject may 
be condensed in the following formula : 

“In the Societary order, individual eupidity is ab- 
sorbed by the collective interests of each Series and of 
the Phalanx ; and the collective pretensions of each 
Series are absorbed by the individual imtereats of each 
member in many other Series.”—(Fourier.) 

Every class of citizens will then present itself at the 
meeting of distribution quite disposed to recognize the 
rights of other classes, and holding it a point of honor 
to manifest no exclusive pretensions. Let us now ex- 
amine the mode of division. 

At the end of every year,a general inventory ex- 
hibits the state of affairs of the Phalanx, the result of 
all industrial operations performed during that time ia 
ascertained. First, as we said before, is deducted from 
the general product a sum sufficient to pay the taxes 
and all expenses for objects of general utility in and 
out of the Phalanx, such as new buildings and repairs, 
public carriages for mails and passengers, purchases of 
newly invented instruments of labor, provisions, reser- 
vations, maintenance of infants and aged pereons, care 
of the sick, ete., the remainder is divided in three parts ; 
one of these constitutes the income of Capital, another 
is applied to compensate Labor, and the last is the 
reward of Talent, in whatever useful form it may have 
manifested itself. Fourier proposes the following ap- 
proximative proportions: 

4-12ths to Capital. 
5-12ths to Labor. 
3-12ths to Skill or Talent. 


The amount allotted to Capital is divided by the 
number of shares subseribed, and every one receives 
his dividend without the possibility of a misunderstand - 
ing ; this settlement is effected by a simple arithmetical 
calculation. es 

The part allotted to labor will be divided between 
the various primary series, called Series of Class. But 
here arises an important question—Shall all kinds of 
labors be paid equally? At present there exists no 
precise rule on that subject, however, we may safely 
venture to say, that functions are rewarded in the in- 
verse ratio of their usefulness to society, so that titled 
idleness is often more profitable than the most intelli- 
gent and energetic labor. Such sinecures are numer- 
ous, and governmental favoritism delights in cumulating 
them qn the same head. Is not this one of the most 
subversive characteristics of civilized society ? 

In Harmony labors are with regard to distribution of 
profits and corporative distinctions, divided into three 
classes: 

Necessary Labors. 
Useful do. 
Agreenble do. 

A fuaction may belong to the first of these classes, 
either on account of its absolute necessity to the exist- 
ence of society, as are agricultural labors, or because 
of the scarcity of persons capable of engaging in it, as 
is often the case with occupations requiring eminent 
skill of a special kind; or again, on account of the 
particulariy repugnant conditions or fatigue attached 
to its performance. 

A function which requires on the part of the worker 
a greater degree of devotion to the public welfare, is 
justly entitled to a larger share of the honors and of 
the general profits But this class is destined, above 
all others, to be greatly modified by the progress and 
discoveries of science. By degrees the forces of nature 
will supersede with advantage those of man; and 
henceforth those now repulsive functions becoming 
easy and light, will give way in importance and there- 
fore in rank to those in which the direct action of hu- 
man intelligence and activity is yet the only instrument 
of production. Meanwhile mutability in the classifica- 
tion of functions, does not invalidate in the least the 
vital principle of their hierarchy. So long as Society 
shall exist, some functions will always occupy the first 
rank, on account of their greater importance to the 
then existing order of things. 

Society must remain constantly in the possession of 
these means of preserving or restoring equilibrium be- 
tween demand and supply, eo that watching att@ptvely 
the fluctuations of markets, it may have power to sti- 
mulate the ardor of laborors, and direct it to-day on 
this, to-morrow on that branch of production, or 
restrain it at will, and without injury to any one. In- 
terest on capital will vary according to circumstances, 
it will rise when the Phalanx can use it to advantage, 
and fall when money is abundant. As to the limits of 
a function, they are clearly and perpetually marked out 
by those of the demand, for beyond the latter it ceases 
to exist. What society requires is not an indefinite 
amount of labor in this or that branch of industry, but 
a specified quantity of products. Ocherwise, ali equili- 
brium between the wants of society and its labors 
would be impossible ; there would be a constant waste 
of the general resources ; production would proceed as 
it does now, at random, superabundant at one place, 
deticient elsewhere ; fluctuating continually from phie- 
thora to misery, and from misery to revolutions. 

The series engaged in works of necessity will receive 
a larger dividend than those performing labors cailed 
useful, and the latter than those engaged in attractive 
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occupations. It is not, however, on the day of distri- 
bation, that the hierarchal classification of functions 
will be made This is done at the beginning of the 
fiuancial year, or modified in due season by the Re- 
gency. Results will prove the justness of classifica- 
tions, and serve as points of departure for the future, 
either to confirm or change the order of Ranks. 

The distribution of profits being effected between 
the Pivotal Series, they proceed on the same principle 
to the division among the inferior Series, these again 
allot to the groups their share, which is finally divided 
among the laborers of whom they are composed. 

A register kept open in the halls of Industry, ex- 
hibits every day, week, or month, the time devoted to 
labor by every individual, or the amount of work done 
by him. It is not to be feared that the laborer shall 
©xact more, or receive less, than he is faily entitled to 
restrained, as he will be, on one side, and sustained on 
the other, by the similar interests of his co-associates. 
Antagonistic pretensions, then, neutralize each other 
"by their own equilibrium, so that the strictest equity 
can alone result from their amiable conflict. 

The share of profits allotted to skill or talent, will be 
reserved—Ist, for the chiefs of all degrees in all classes 
of functions. 2d. For the compensation of artistic 
and scientific labors performed apart and independently 
of the organized functions. 3d. It will be applied to 
the encouragement and reward of all acts of devoted- 
mess, and brilliant displays of intelligence-and activity. 

Competent judges, chosen by ballot, will preside at 
this distribution. But works of a high order in litera- 
twre or in art, scientific discoveries of great importance 
and general utility, the beneficial effects of which ex- 
tend beyond the township, to provinces, empires, or to 
the whole planet, are exceptions to the above arrange- 
ments. Works of that description claim special re- 
wards. The phalanxes of the hierarchal divisions of 
the earth which participate in the advantages of the 
discovery, or only admire it, will unite to reward mag- 
nificently the genius who gave it tothe world. A So- 
domon de Caus, a Christopher Columbus, a Charles 
Fourier will not be left to die surrounded by scorn and 
poverty, after having renovated the face of the globe. 
‘This mode of compensation will possess the double 
advantage, of putting an end to the patent monopoly, 
without encroaching on the rights of inventors ; and 
finally, being also a just substitute for individual owner- 
Ship in literary productions, it will contribute power- 
folly, by the perpetual and unlimited dissemination and 
fasion of all great thoughts, to give life and compact- 
mess to the soniparity which is to bind together all the 
groups of the human race. 

To be continued. 
LBBB AA 
For the Harbinger. 


Scriptural Analogies; 
OR, PEARLS FROM THE OYSTERS OF HOLY WRIT. 


Messrs. Epirors:—In the Sunday Despatch and 
Universe, there have been appearing within the last 
months a set of articles entitled “The World's Reform- 
ers,” &c., wherein,compiled from the Bible and other 
historical works, Zoroaster, Confucius, Lycurgus, and 
finally Moses have appeared, and their mission to their 
times and nations, has been stated in a terse, clear, and 
matter-of-fact way, not without a vein of quiet satire, 
and very free certainly from any morbid reverence. 

Ihave attempted to supply a defect in the history of 
Moses and the Jewish nation by developing the inter- 
mal meaning or essence of the Bible Narrative from the 
fiteral text of the passages, considered in the following 
articles, which I give as they originally appeared—their 
Associative character rendering them appropriate to 
the columns of the Harbinger. Iam aware that Swe- 
denborg has written upon these subjects in his Arcana, 
aad before beginning, I tried to procure that work, but 
mot succeeding in doing so, I have been obliged to diye 
for myself. I have brought up a few pearls I believe, 
which if not quite free from mud wil! bear more wash- 
ing. Ii they look like others which have been fished 
for before me, the likeness arises entirely from the 
common possession of the same faculty, that of per- 
ceiving the Correspondence between the material and 
the spiritual world. Ihave sought no assistance, and 
uf Thave made blunders am exclusively responsible for 
chem. 

These critical reviews of Moses and the early pe- 
tiods of the Jewish nation, thongh very entertaining, 
would have fulfilled a higher end if less exclusively con- 
fined to the negative side of the question. As it is, I 
acknowledge their utility. 


‘The education of the age, though growing more and 
more liberal, is too dogmatic ; and either disgusts us 
with the Scriptures as well as other knowledge, which 
has been forced on us asa task when children ; or else 
imspires a morbid reverence, which isolates all things 
pertaining to religion from the sphere of our mortal 
life and its sympathies, and creates an illusion on the 
mature of inspiration, impoverishing earth to enrich 
heaven, which is doubtless much better able to take 
care of itself, and robbing us of that high faith in our 
own possibilities, which the example of heroes helped 
by the gods, because they helped themselves, is calcu- 
inted to encourage. ‘The ancients managed these mat- 
ter better. In their godsand demi-gods, heaven and 
earth embraced ; every grove and stream had its tute- 
Jar deity. Our planet was not left an atom wandering 
through dreary space, nor man a forlorn outcast from 
grace. 

It is not, however, by detracting from the infinite 
splen@or of heaven, but by daring to believe in our- 
selves, to believe that the spirit of the infinite God is 
ready ever to speak, move and act through us, hischild- 
ren of to-day, as through Moses and throbgh Jesus, his 
children of old times. It is such faith as this, which; 
in our times, is to raise earth to the embrace of heaven, 
and realize in our practical life those blessings which 
inspired poets have ascribed to the millenial ages. From 
this position, I strongly sympathize in the work of 
translating the mystical into the popular language, of 


submitting scriptural records to free critical examina- | 


tion, which they are very well able to sustain ; and of 
connecting in history those great men of different na- 
tions, who were brothers in the spirit of their lives. 

In the defence of those great religious and political 
“eaders, who have been too little recognized, you in- 
cline to the simplism and error of detracting from the 
raerits of those whom we have acknowledged, as if 
there were but a certain quantity of the hero spirit al- 
lomed to our race, stingily dosed out by God, so that if 
one man should get more than just so much, it must 
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of the universe is conducted on very different principles 
from Mr. Squeer’s establishment for the education © 
young gentlemen. 

It is an organic life whose forces increase in propor- 
tion to their activity, so that God is never scandalized 
when some ambitious human urchin cries out, “Please 
sir, I want some more.” 

So great are the capacities of development which lie 
furled within every human being, like the tulip in its 
bulb or the butterfly in its chrysalis, awaiting only the 
physical and social conditions favorable to their ex- 
pansion, that heroes and aspiring men may be consid- 
ered only as the first hatched eggs, the first spring flow- 
ers coming up from the seed, or the first butterflies 
which have come forth before the weather admits of 
the general development of their species. They are 
the first natural men and women of our planet, the 
first through whom God expresses himself because they 
dare to trust themselves, and to have faith in their own 
instincts, impulses and intuitions, despite the nursery 
tales of philosophy and pietism which frighten all the 
rest. 

Every social epoch which has opened new chances 
to men, and weakened the dominion of accepted prej- 
udices, such as revolutions, the settlement of new coun- 
tries, &c., &c., has seen its crop of heroes arise like the 
armed men in the fable from the dragon's teeth sown 
by Cadmus, or like the new forest growth which 
springs up in a clearing. 

Deep calleth unto deep, as the ocean tosseth his mane. 


Catalysis and fermentation exist in social as well as 
in mineral and vegetable chemistry, heroes are the 
cause of heroes, and the more there have been the 
more we may expect, for as the scanty soil formed by 
decayed mosses on the bare rock cherishes the germs 
of larger plants, and these again create a sphere for 
higher and higher forms of vegetation, until the luxu- 
riant forest or the tasseled maize, wave upon rich beds 
of loam, so it is the spiritual progression of life where 
we inherit the accumulated treasures of past ages. See 
Shelley's glorious poem on the death of Napoleon. 

“Still alive and still bold,” shouted Earth, 

“T grow bolder and still more bold, 

The dead fill me ten thousand fold 

Fuller of speed, and splendor, and mirth— 

I was cloudy, and sullen, and cold, 

Like a frozen chaos up-rolled, 

Till filled by the spirit of the mighty dead, 
My heart grew warm. I feed on whom I fed.” 

Let us now consider certain points where Moses has 
received less than justice, or what is essential has 
not been distinguished from what is incidental in the 
history. 

The historian of the Genesis is accused of the curi- 
ous blunder of killing the cattle over three times, and 
then harnessing them to the chariots which were swal- 
lowed up in the Red Sea, and other extravagancies of 
the same sort, which are partly due to an incomplete 
translation and parily to the difference between the 
Oriental idiom which is loose and poetical, and our own 
which is more definite and mathematical. Hebrew 
scholars well know that the words all, eternal, for ever 
and ever, &c., have no such absolute signification in 
the original, except so far as the facts mentioned, and 
the literal expressions are typical or hyeroglyphical, 
containing a mystical and spiritual sense, and involy- 
ing abstract principles. The whole account of the 
Egyptian nation, the deliverance of the Israelites, their 
journeyings, probations and vastations in the wilder- 
ness, and final introduction to their promised land is 
emblematic of the sufferings, probations and_pilgrim- 
ages of the soul, which terminate in its regencration, 
which is the passage from a simple life, governed blind- 
ly and incoherently by the impulsions and passions of 
the hour, or by reason, which urges us to stifle the pas- 
sions, to a compound life, or a life in which reason, no 
longer at war with the passions, guides them to their 
ends, and harmonizes them by subordinating the mate- 
rial to the spiritual element, and the lesser good to the 
greater, while the love of God or of universal unity, or- 
der and justice, presides over all, and gives tone to their 
expression. Palestine is an emblem of social harmony 
in a true society where the conditions of such a life are 
organized. Every one who can analyze his own life, 
may find in it correspondences more or less striking 
with the captivity in Egypt, where in bondage to the 
prejudices of society, they have toiled through much 
fruitless work, in conditions as hard as those of the Is- 
raelites who must complete their tale of bricks, and find 
their own straw besides. 

What in fact are the three great professions—theo- 
logical, medical and legal always doing, but making 
bricks without straw, since the object of their existence 
is the reform, health, order and peace of societies, in 
which sin, disease, crime and civil disturbances are con- 
tinually reproduced by the vicious circle of incoherent 
interests which they have found no way to connect to- 
gether. 

Then as to the plagues which wasted Egypt, there 
is not one of them which does not still continue, most 
of them with circumstances of aggravation, and spread 
over the greater part of the civilized world, together 
with its permanent scourges. such as poverty, fraud, op- 
pression, war, vitiation of climates, seasons and soils, 
pestilences and chronic diseases produced and new ones 
generated, as the plague, leprosy, &c., to which have 
been added the yellow fever, cholera and syphilis; vi- 
cious circles in which one evil begets another. errors 
and prejudices, general selfishness, social and political 
hypocrisy. 

These plagues, continually plead with the Pharaohs 
of philosophy and false religion, who carry out in their 
various forms of transcendentalism and _ isolated indi- 
vidual salvations, the miserable seltishness of our busi- 
ness relations, into the spiritual sphere of life and into 
the world beyond the grave ! and who stifle the spirit 
1 man with their oppressive dogmas; these plagues 

plead asthe punishments of God's violated laws, “ let 
my people go that they may serve me,” that is, substi- 
tute forthe code of your dogmatie reason, which is 
simple and false, while it sets itself at war with the 
passions, the divine government or theocracy of attrac- 
| tion, whose nature and laws your abused reason was 
given you to discover and to fulfill. 
| The destruction of Pharaoh and his hosts in the Red 
| Sea, is symbolic of the fate of obstinate conservatism 
| in popular revolutions, when the strong winds of radi- 
| cal doctrines upheave the social ocean and drown in 
| blood the party of the ancient order and authority, (as 
\that of the royalists in the times of Charles I., and 
Lewis XVI_.,) who dare to cross its channel. 
| ‘The sufferings and trials in the wilderness are those 
‘ineident to all great changes and transitions ; periods 
|of doubt and dismay when earth seems to have no 
j resting place for the sole of our foot, and we have 
scarce moistened our parched lips at the living waters 
of truth which gush forth in some oasis of love in tife’s 
' desert, before an imperious voice calls forth to us as to 
| the Wandering Jew, “ march, march.” We too, find 
sometimes the bitter waters of Mara, the disappoint- 
'ment of our best conceived plans, and most earnest ex- 
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of the desert, shows through the telescope of hope, a | —‘ free competition.”—* constant tendency to a 
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f | false though flattering vision. 


How often does faith fail us, and our spirit in its 
weakness, long to return again to its sleep in the womb 
of the senses, as the Israelites to return to the flesh pots 
of Egypt! We would resign the trouble of self-gov- 
ernment! Qh, that I were a child again, says the 
man! How much happier the savage state, says the 
civilizee, for whom the return to the life of sensuous 
nature often possesses an irresistible charm when he 
witnesses it in our Indian territories. We love the 
safety of an established order which shall take our 
consciences into its safe keeping ; hence the popularity 
of the Catholic Church, which through the past centu- 
lries has been the Egypt of Christendom. It exacts 
| severe tribute and tythes, but it nourishes the heart, 
‘and the senses of the people, and relieves their minds 
from the weight of responsibility. 

The question of the quails and the manna involves 
a deep physiological truth. It is this, that that animal 
food, which is obtained by the selfish appropriation of 
other bodies to our own, sustains the life of individual- 
| ism and conflict, and hence contributes to the ascen- 
| dancy of the flesh-eating nationsin the present socie- 
| ties of the Globe, but it is because we have renounced 
| the other forms of sympathy and communion with our 
| fellow creatures that we come into that of eating their 
| bodies. Those savages whose isolation from other 
tribes is greatest, carry out this principle most com- 
| pletely, and eat human bodies as well as those of other 
lanimals. Gregarious animals are all granivorous or 
|frugivorous. In warm climates, as we approach the 
; equator, where the discordant intellectual life of the 
‘north comes more and more into subjection to the 
heart’s life of affection and the communion of the pas- 
| sions ; animal food is less and less used, and vegeta- 
| ble food more and more, corresponding with the in- 
‘creased fertility and production of those regions. 

The fruits of the earth are correspondences of our 
| affections, and their use belong to a state more serene 
and spiritual than the Israelites had attained. Being 
| still in the life of disorder and conflict, they craved an- 


‘imal food ; it proves of them, as of us, that they were | 


not upborne into those higher regions of Faith, of Love 
|and Poetry, which could have enabled them to dispense 
| with it. 

Finally after all their wanderings, sufferings, back- 
| slidings, and worshipping of golden calves, a point to 
| which the correspondence of our own customs is too 
| clear to require any explanations, the Israelites arrive 
| at the promised land and fear to enter it. It is the 
| very image of those faithless spirits who will never be- 
‘lieve that God has any thing better in store for them, 

who suffer chance after chance to escape them, and 
| ery out impossible, impossible, at every suggestion of 
| progress, who talk of things too good for this world, 


and render this life barren by separating it completely 
'andesentially from all conceptions of that Heaven | 


which only awaits their own efforts,guided by faith and 
science, to embody and realize it on earth. The prom- 
ised land for us, is the discovery of the period of uni- 
| versal unity and the laws of the organization of indus- 
‘try, and the Anakims who oppose our conquest and 
| possession are our own idle prejudices of impossibili- 
| ty. 


In its attainment, and in that of Palestine, the same 


| features present themselves—the conciliation of sen- | 


| suous with spiritual harmonies and the conciliation of 
| the free will of man obeying from pleasure, with the 
free will of God commanding happiness by attractional 
impulse. 
It has been fovnd strange that Moses at the age of 
eighty should have consulted his father-in-law, before 


returning to Egypt on his newly-accepted mission. | 


portance which attaches to age in the East, than in 
our irreverent pandemonium of steam engines ‘ down 
East, would it not in any time or country, have been 
unnatural for any member of a family to take a step 
of such importance without due deliberation, and ask- 
ing the approval of the family council. 

We must not fail to recognise the wisdom and hero- 
ism evinced in the route chosen and the forty years of 
discipline in the wilderness to which Moses subjected 
his people. 

Great thoughts fall to many minds, but not to all 
the patience, the poise of a character whose whole 
‘life passes so true to the divine mathematics, that he 


Now to say nothing of the far greater dignity and im- 








knows how to bide its time, and recognise that time as | 


an essential element in the workiug out of all ideas in- 
to practical life. This man of eighty years fears not 
lest death should seize him before his time is ripe. He 
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has realized his position towards his nation—those slaves | 


just released from a degrading bondage—sunk in the 
grossness and faithlessness of sensuality—whose spir- 
|itual life has been lying torpid while exhausting physi- 
| cal labor, alternated only with eating and sleep—these 
men are his brothers, these woman his sisters, their 
blood flows in his veins, and he recognized their pres- 


have incapacitated this generation for the career of 
| the:r national destiny. ‘They must die out in the wil- 
| derness, and a new generation, whose nerves have been 
| strung by constant action, and whose native instincts 
| have grown strong and free in the liberty of primeval 
| nature, must be educated to have faith in God and in 
themselves. Well, Moses will wait a generation ; he 
|iseighty years old, but he can afford to do it, for he 
has faith in God. 


clear and firm ; and he commands, through all the hard- 
| ships into which he leads them, the implicit confidence 
of his people. 

| The sublime simplicity of this ancient history inspires 
!me with so much respect that I could not hope to im- 
| prove upon it by my pharaphrase, so that I here con- 
tent myself with referring to the scripture text, which 





| record the incidents of the forty years discipline, and | 
‘the death and burial of Moses, before the entrance of | 


the promised land, a passage which shows the inter- 
| vention of other historians than Moses in the compila- 
tion of the Pentateuch. 

In regard to the style of this narrative, let us remark 
| that when it is said,‘ The Lord hardened Pharaoh's 
heart,” that “the Lord sent the plague,” ete., and 
| many other such passages, in which the immediate, and 
as it were, personal action of Deity is recognized, there 
| isreally nothing more said than that such physical or 
| moral phenomena existed or occurred. It is a form of 
| expression the most natural to simple, unsophisticated 
| minds, filled with a sense of Deity, and the more dis- 
| posed to refer all things to him as the first cause, be- 
| cause they understood less of secondary or intermedi- 
jate agencies. Were they not, after all, wiser than our 
| philosophers, who, because they have climbed up a few 
| rounds of the ladder of science, deny or forget thai its 
| top must have a resting place, and in proceeding from 

cause to cause, neglect all research into uses or ends? 
Witness, for instance, the political economists who con- 
tent themselves with justifying one set of evils and so- 
cial abuses, because they are necessitated by another 


pat the rest on short commons. Now, the economy | ertions, and often the shining haze or will o’ the wisp | set—who stun you with their babble of “ laissez faire,” 


lent lowestate asthe result of circumstances, which | 


Through forty years, the purpose of his life continues | 








librium between supply and demand,” whilst Million, 
are starving, and the great mass of the population 
the most highly civilized nations wears out life mig 
bly in an industrial slavery worse than the B _ 
bondage ; coining their life blood, head, heart . 
muscle, into the materials of luxury, which they a 
share on this side the grave. Had our legislators te 
| political economists a little more of this old fashione, 
faith in God, they would see in the evils of our gop; 
the punishment inevitably attending the non-fulfj 
of God's laws in regard to our social destiny, and Would 
rinfer that their use or end is to stimulate and qj 
| us towards a true industrial and social organization, 
They would not rest with sanctioning the aboming. 
lute effects of disorder and incoherence of int 
with such maxims as “ laissez faire,” or “ every may 
for himself,” but would perceive that humanity, jy 
the individual man, is a structure which can only - 
joy health and general well-being when each of jx 
| parts act in concert and harmoniously in wisely orde,, 
ed relations and functions with the other parts, ang 
hence that all incoherent or simple individual ACtiog 
must be false and productive of evil. 
| There is the highest science in this simple way of 
| expressing facts—* God did so and so,” for what y, 
| eall “ laws,”"—those abstractions with which mej of 
| edience cheat themselves, are only generalizations of 
‘our own minds. We see masses of matter fall to the 
‘earth according to what we call a law of gravity, 
(attraction which bodies exercise, in direct Proportion 
to their weight, and inverse proportion to the square 
| . * : 
of their distances, and knowing that a body falls six. 
teen feet in the first second of time, we can calcula 
| by a geometrical progression, the distance of its fy 
| through twenty or two hundred seconds ; but what jg 
| the real basis of our calculation? why simply, that Go 
chooses to act in a uniform and consistent manner, an 
(that with Him,as with an orderly and conscientioy 
| man, you can calculate his conduct on a future occa. 
| sion from what it has been in the past. Our laws mep. 
‘ly express the ordinary modes of God’s action. 
If an apple falls to the ground, or the planets fj 
round the sun, it is because the apple, the ground, th 
| planets and the sun, are parts of that unitary and upj. 
'yersal organization of which God is the central, pervs. 
ding and vitalizing principle. 

Nothing can escape from the circle of God's proy.. 
dence. Our very diseases are scientific, and why 
| should God not have sent the plagues of Egypt some 
thousand years ago, when he sends plagues equally 
| distressing now onthe great mass of civilized and bar. 
barous nations, who persist in abusing their little mes. 
| sure of free agency in a blind and suicidal opposiciog 
to his law of unity attained by harmonious co-opera. 
tion. M.E. L. 
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Nichol's Principle of Assurance. 


Let us now suppose an Association to be formed, for 
the purpose of securing to its Members a respectable 
‘alimentary provision in the event of all other resources 
failing them, and for securing a sufficient maintenance 

| to their widows and orphans. 

The Association should comprise the following 
Schemes of Assurance, viz: 

1. A scheme for providing aliment to members whose 
means of support from other sources shal] fail, 

2. A scheme for providing aliment to members is 

case of sickness. 

. Ascheme for providing annuities to members in 

old age. 

4. A scheme for providing annuities to wives of 

members should they survive their husbands. 

| §. Ascheme for securing education and maintenance 
to the children of members in case of the pre- 
mature decease of their parents. 

6. A scheme for insuring the members against losses 

by fire. 

The conditions on which members should be admit- 

ted might be as follows : 

I. That those only be eligible as members who shall 
| have either been trained to some regular branch of in- 
| dustry, or educated so as to be capable of filling a real- 
| ly useful position in life. 
| IL. That every member contribute to the three frst 
| schemes at least, and in case of his being possessed of 
| any property of an insurable nature,to the sizth scheme 
lalso. 

III. That members who are married gontribute wo 
ithe fourth scheme, and those who have children to the 
| fifth scheme in addition to the others. 

IV. That the aliment to be secured under the first 
|scheme to the several classes of members be determin- 
|ed by the amount usually earned by persons engaged in 
| the several branches of industry to which they may re- 
| spectively belong, and that it do not exceed eighty pet 
cent of such earnings, for forty shillings per week, 1 
}any class of subscribers. 


~ 
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V. That the contributions to the several schemes be 
| strictly proportioned to the sums insured, but that no 
laliment be paid to any one under the first scheme, 
‘unless he be prepared to place his personal services en- 
| tirely at the disposal of the Association during the pet- 
| od in which he is in receipt of such aliment. 


| VI. That each member having children, be required # 


‘to give all of them the rudiments of a plain English ed- 
ucation, and to train them to some particular branch a 
| industry. 

VIL. That at the age of twenty-one years the child- 
ren of members be entitled to all the benefits of mem- 
bership ; and if not then in employment shall receive 
aliment, at the lowest rate secured by the Associatiol. 
| their personal services being at its disposal, till suitable 
occupation shall be found for them otherwise, whet 
| they shall cease to have any further claim on the As 
| sociation, unless they shall continue their connexio? 
| with it by contributing regularly to its several schemes. 
VIII. That in the event of improvident habits being 
‘manifested by any of the receivers of aliment, it shall 
| be in the option of the Association to give support 2 
the form of board, lodging, &c., instead of money; 
under the superintendence of a committee of membels 
/ selected from the class to which the improvident pat] 
| may belong. 

The foregoing sketch appears to embrace a few 
the most important points necessary to be embodied 
\the constitution and rules of an Association of this 

description ; but were a detailed plan to be elaborated 
| for practical application, many other provisions wou 

' doubtless suggest themselves. 

| On referring to the tables of any sound Friendly 5, 
| giety, (those of the Edinburgh School of Arts, one @ 
' the best, if not the best in Scotland, are now consulted, 
‘it will be found, that a man of from nineteen to twenty 
|five years of age, may, on payment of a weekly prem 
|um of sixpence, secure to himself, in the event of sich 
'ness of any kind overtaking him within the first six! 
years of hislife, an aliment of twenty shillings week- 
ly for the first year, fifteen shillings weekly for the se 
ond yefr, and ten shillings weekly for any further pet 
od, during which his sickness may continue ; and tha! 
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a person of the same "ge may, on payment of a pre- 
mium of the ame amount, secure an annuity of £25, 
to commence on his reaching his 60th year. If we 

the risk under the first scheme to be equal to 
the risk of sickness, which on an average it surely 
could not exceed, the establishment of such an Associ- 
ation would place it within the power of every man to 
gecure to himself, on the independent principle of a 
pargain, and under all possible contingencies, a sum for 
his support equal to four-fifths of his regular income, 
and that at @ Cost so trifling (1s. 6d. weekly from a 
workman usually earning 25s.) compared with the ad- 
vantages, that even by those in the most limited cir- | 
cumstances, the payment would be regarded asa priv- 
ilege rather than a burden. 

It is indeed quite true that there are at present many 
whose means are sufficient to enable them to avail 
themselves of the schemes of Friendly Societies, who 
nevertheless take no advantage of them; but it must 
pe noticed, that although there are at all times many 
who can afford to make the requisite payments, there 
are comparatively very few who have any security that 
their ability will be of long continuance, Worse times 
may speedily come, and then the workman knows, that 
whatever he may have before contributed, he Must 
consent at once to forfeit. On this account, while in 
the enjoyment of health, he declines to subcribe ; and 
he is therefore denounced as improvident, by the 
wealthier classes. It may be that he is improvident, 
put certainly his logic is not altogetHer irrational when 
he says, that as he must trust to chance in the one 
case for the means of paying his contributions the 
may as well trust to chance for the means of sup- 

rt, should he be so unfortunate as to be over- 
taken either by sickness ora helpless old age. The 
one great disadvantage indeed of the working man’s | 

ition is the entire absence of anything like certainty | 
even for the little he usually has, and it is only reasona- 
ble to suppose that his so called improvidence arises to 
a great extent from utter despair of his own ability to | 
place himself beyond the reach of want. 

Whatever plan might ultimately be adopted for the | 
advantageous employment of such members of the As- | 
sociation as should from time to time require its aid, no 
arrangement would for a considerable period be neces- 
sary beyond the opening of a register of persons in want | 
of situations for which persons were required ; for it} 
seems altogether improbable that in a body composed, | 
as this certainly would be, of the trading and middle as | 
well as the working classes, any considerable difficulty | 
should be experienced in finding suitable employment | 
for the comparatively small number of members for | 
whom it would be called on to provide. 

To establish an Association such as has been pro- | 
posed, nothing further is required than that a very few | 
individuals be satisfied of its utility. From fifty to a} 
hundred persons might effect it in 2 manner quite sat- | 
isfactory, although increased numbers would always | 
afford increased security. Each of the risks proposed, | 
with the exception of the first, might be readily provi- 
ded for by means of Re-assurance ; a plan universally | 
acted upon by all infant societies for undertaking con- 
tingencies of established value. If, for instance, twen- 
ty persons agree to form a new society for prosecuting | 
the business of Life Assurance, they for sometime pro- | 
tect them selves against loss from the lapse of any heavy 

proportion of the lives assured with them, by re-assur- 
ing them in some longer established concern ; and 
they only give up this practice when their business be- 
comes so extensive as to afford a fair guaranty that the 
average rate of mortality only will occyr among the 
parties whose lives they may have assured. This forrn | 
of security, then, being available for all the other risks, | 
the first might be undertaken at the outset only condi- 
tionally,—that is, the Association should be held bound | 
in regard to it only to the extent of its means, and it| 
should have power to alter the rates of premium, should 
experience prove such a step to be necessary. Thus, } 
without stepping beyond the limits of regularly recog- 
nized business ; embarking in no outlay of capital ;! 
neither incurring risk nor interfering in the slightest | 
degree with the general arrangements of society, the 
principles contended for by the advocates of Co-opera- 
tion might be realized in a form far less objectionable 
than any which have yet been proposed ; for while | 
those individuals who could legitimately find or main- 
tain for themselves a place in society would be left in 
the enjoyment of the most perfect liberty, those who | 
might not all times be able to do so, would, under every 
change of circumstances, be secured in a sufficient 
maintenance. The too long forgotten truth, that the | 
interests of all classes of eociety, although various, are 
inseparable, would once more be brought to light and 
practically enforced, a result which, however, it may 
be attained, cannot fail to be productive of benefits the | 
importance of which it seems altogether impossible to 
exaggerate, 








LL —————— 
For the Harbinger, 
Human Destiny. 

(Translated from a manuscript of Fourier in the Phalanx of December.) 

Let us be deeply penetrated with the spirit, which it 
behoves us to bring to the study of attraction. In this 
@8 in poetry, the scholar will signally fail, if he is not 
possessed of the high enthusiusm required by a grand 
master of the art. 

“Tf he is not inspired by heaven's secret influence.” 
And what is this heavenly spirit and influence neces- 
sary for the study of attraction? It is the thirst and 
desire for all elevated and liberal sentiments: it is the 
persuasion that the noble pleasures of the soul are as 
far above the ignoble pleasures of sense, as God him- 
self is superior to matter, although both are harmoni- 
eusly conjoined in the mechanism of the universe. 

ll those who are deeply imbued with the maxims of 
modern philosophy, all those who think with the archi- 
tects of perfectibility, that there is no God and no soul. 
that religion, the refinement of love, and all purely 
Spiritual bonds should be despised, and that commerce, 
‘atlsehood, and stock-jobbing should alone be admired ; 
all such, I say, should abuse the book rather than con- 
Unue a study which will remind them in every page of 
Fespect to Deity, of liberty, and all the liberal impulses 
Which should govern and control in all the relations of 
“rmony. What, then, is the end that we should pro- 
Pose to ourselves in social art as well asin every other ! 

his—T'o study and reconcile the three principles of 
Which nature is composed, viz—the material, spiritual, 
and mathematical or distributive. * * . 

: umanity, in her social career, is ready to move with 
eee In passing immediately to harmony, 
Seen escape twenty revolutions which would for 
theor y . nturies deluge the earth with blood, until the 
cm ye destinies should be discovered. Let us learn 

make the same progress in the career of reason aud 
of - renunciation of prejudices. Let us repel the ideas 

nediocrity, and the moderate desires engendered 

Y our weak and impotent philosophy. At the moment 
ac are about to enjoy the benefit of divine laws, 

8 Conceive the hope of a happiness, as great as the 


further pel’ PF) Wisdom of God, the Author of its form and plan. In 
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beholding this universe which He has so wisely ordered, 


these thousands of millions of worlds made to revolve 
and gravitate in harmony, let us acknowledge that a 
Being so great and powerful could not be reconciled to 
mediocrity, and that gross injustice would be committed 
in the expectation of moderate wealth and riches, and 
moderate and simple joys and pleasures in a social 
order, of which God himself should be the author. 


We commend the above extract to those who iina- 


| gine that Fourier was either a sensual or an irreligious 


man. His words are precious manna to the hungry 
souls of the civilized wilderness. 





Tur Emu in ms Native Forests.—A native who 
was walking at my side, and who had accompanied us 
all day, stopped suddenly, and pointing with his finger, 
said,‘ Emu!” About a mile distant across the prairie 
were two of those birds quietly feeding. 'The dogs 
were immediately called together, fresh vigor seemed 
to animate the whole party, and we proceeded to give 
chase, in high spirits. Emus are sometimes shot with 
the rifle, but the usual mode of obtaining them is by 
hunting them with Kangaroo dogs. If you happen to 
come near enought to them without raising alarm, they 
may frequently be detained, and even attracted almost 
up to your stirrups, by whistling. I have known this 
to be repeatedly tried with success. When you begin 
to whistle, the emu lifis up its head and listens with 
attention ; soon, delighted with the sound, he walks 
leisurely in the direction from which it comes; then, 
perceiving a human being, he pauses, seems irresolute, 
and finally walks round and round you in circles, grad- 
ually lessening, until he approaches within a few yards. 
If his confidence be not repaid with a bullet, he will, 
after gratifymg his curiosity by a good stare, quietly 
walk away through his native woods. Emus are fre- 
quently speared by the natives, who, by taking care to 
stand stock-still the moment the creature lifts up its 
head, manage to approach within a few yards of them 
while feeding. Though the savage may have his 
hand raised in the act of throwing the spear he remains 
fixed in that attitude whilst the emu takes a survey of 
him. Perceiving only an object without motion, the 
bird takes him for a tree, and continues to graze, fall- 
ing a victim, like other innocent things, to a misplaced 
confidence in its own security. The headmost dog 
caught hold of the extended flapper of one of these 
birds, and arrested its progress; the others, coming 
up, soon pulled him to the ground, and by the time we 
reached the spot he was dead. ‘The feathers from the 
tail were distributed among the party, and placed in 
and the legs, being cut off, the rest of the 
bird was abandoned. ‘The legs alone afford any meat, 
which is by no means a delicacy, and resembles coarse 
beel—The Bushman. 

cenit 


O'Conne.i’s Tact at Cross-Examtxarion.—He 
was once examining a witness, whose inebriety, at the 
time to which the evidence referred, it was essential to 
his clent’s case to prove. He was a fellow who may 
be described as “ half-foolish with roguery.” 

“Well, Darby, you told the truth to this gentle- 
man ?” 

“ Yes, your honor, Counsellor O'Connell.” 

“How do you know my name ?” 

«“ Ah, sure every one knows our own pathriot.” 

“ Well, you are a good-humored, honest fellow ; 
now tell me, Darby, did you take a drop of anything 
that day ?” 

“ Why, your honor, Itook my share of a pint of 
spirits.” 

“ Your share of it; now, by virtue of your oath, 
was not your share of it—all but the pewter ?” 

“Why, then, dear knows, that’s true for you, sir.” 

The court was convulsed at both question and an- 
swer. It soon, step by step, came out that the man 
was drunk, and was not, therefore, a competent wit- 
ness. Thus O’Connell won his case for his client. 

Here is another instance of his ready tact and infi- 
nite resource in the defence of his client. In a trial 


| at Cork for murder, the principal witness swore strong- 


ly against the prisoner. He particularly swore that a 
hat, found near the place of the murder, belonged to 
the prisoner, whose name was James. 

*« By virtue of your oath, are you sure that this is the 
same hat ?” 

“« Ves.” 

“ Did you examine it carefully before you swore in 
your information that it was the prisoner's ?” 

“I did.” 

“ Now, let me see,” said O'Connell, as he took up 
the hat, and began to examine it carefully in the in- 
side. He then spelled aloud the name of James, slow- 
ly, thus: ‘ J-a-m-e-s.’ “ Now, do you mean thoes 
words were in the hat when you found it ?” 

«“ T do,” 

“ Did you see them there ?” 

“igi.” 

« And this is the same hat ? 

“Ri” 

“ Now, my lord,” said O'Connell, holding up the hat 
to the beach, “ there isan end of the case. There is 
no name whatever inscribed inthe hat!” The result 
was un instant acquittal —Fagan's Life and Times of 
O'Connell. 





Crime in Encianp, [RELAND, AND ScotLanp.—On 
reference to “‘ Parke’s Statistics of Crime in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland,” it would appear that in the 
latter country the amount of crime isthe greatest. Ire- 
land, with three times the population of Scotland, has 
six and a half times the number of commitments ; and 
England, with more than double the population of Ire- 
land, has only an increase of 4000 over the latter coun- 
try, proving that the actual amount of crime of a serious 
nature in lreland is twice as great as that in Great 
Britain ; and, strange to say, in those districts where 
crime is the greatest in England the largest proportion 
is committed by Irishmen or Irishwomen. These 
statements are also borne out by an eminent barrister, 
who has gone the northern circuit for nearly a quarter 
of acentury. On attending the various police-offices 
in the metropolis and at the various petty sessions in 
the suburbs—viz: Kensington, Hammersmith, Edmon- 
ton, Ilford, Stratford, &c., (the two latter including 
the parish of West Ham)—the greatest proportion of 
offenders will be found to consist of Irish, or those born 
of Irish parents. ‘The total number of capital crimes in 
Ireland are committed by natives: while in Great 
Britain official documents prove that fully one-half of 
the capital offences are committed by the Irish. ‘These 
are startling truisms, and we advert to them without 
wishing to raise any invidious feeling of distinction 
between this and the sister kingdom.—Chelmsford 


Chronicle. 
A ec 


Lord Campbell, in his ** Lives of the Chancellors,” 
says that Lord Tenderden, the celebrated Judge, ex- 
pired with these words on his lips: “ Gentlemen of the 
Jury, you will now consider your verdict,” 
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From the Literary World. 
Californian Ballads, 
EL CANALO,* 
Now eaddle el canalo !—the freshening wind of morn 
Down in the flowcry vega, is stirring through the corn: 
The thin smoke of the ranchos grows red with coming 
day, 
And the steed’s impatient stamping is eager for the way! 
My glossy-limbed canalo, thy neck is curved in pride, 
Thy slender ears pricked forward, thy nostril straining 
wide ; 
And as thy quick neigh greets me, and I catch thee by the 
mane, 
I’m off with the winds of morning--the chieftain of the 
plain ! 


I feel the swift air whirring, and see along our track, 

From the flinty-paved sierra, the sparks go streaming 
back ; 

And I clutch my rifle closer, as we sweep the dark defile, 

Where the red guerilla watches for many a lonely mile! 


They reach not el canalo; with the swiftness o: a dream, 

We've passed the bleak Nevada, and the Gila’s icy stream ; 
But where, on sweeping gallop, my bullet backward sped, 
The keen-eyed mountain vultures will circle o’er the dead! 


On! on, my brave canalo! we’ve dashed the sand and 
snow 

From peaks upholding heaven, from deserts far below-- 

We’ve thundered through the forest, while the crackling 
branches rang, 

And trooping elks, affrighted, from lair and covert 
sprang! 


We've swam the swollen torrent---we’ve distanced in the 
race 
The baying wolves of Pinos, that panted with the chaze ; 
And still thy mane streams backward, at every thrilling 
bound, 
And still thy measured hoof-stroke beats with its morning 
sound ! 


The seaward winds are wailing through Santa Barbara’s 
pines, 

| And like a sheathless sabre, the far Pacific shines ; 

| Hold to thy speed, my arrow! at nightfall thou shalt lave 
| Thy hot and smoking haunches beneath his silver wave! 


My head upon thy shoulder, along the sloping sand 
We'll sleep as trusty brothers, from out the mountain 
| land, 
| And when I wake, canalo, to hear thy fiery neigh, 
We’ll scour the sparkling vega, in the morning cool and 
grey! 
* El crnalo, or the cinnamon-colored, is the name given to the choicest 
breed of the wild Californian horse. ‘The swiftness and endurance of one 
of these animals is perfectly wonderful; and between him and his rider, 


there exists the same constant friendship, which characterizes the Arab 
and his steed. 





Tue Distances or Tue Stars FRoM THE EartTH.— 
The amazing distance of the fixed stars fromgghe sun, 
from the earth, and from each other, being sufff€ient to 
baffle the powers of the imagination, and raise our ad- 
miration to the stupendous works of the Creator, let us 
glance at the time required for an object to arrive at the 
earth, from one of these celestial orbs. Were a dove, 

| for example, to wing its flight from the distance of one 
| billion of English miles from the earth, and its life pro- 
longed to fly in a straight line at the rate of four hun- 
dred and eighty miles an hour, it would require a period 
of no less than two hundred and thirty-seven thousand 
six hundred and sixty-five years, two hundred and 
twenty-nine days, nineteen hours, and fifteen minutes, 
to arrive at our globe. Now, the nearest fixed star to 
the earth is Sirius—in appearance the largest and most 
brilliant gem beyond our solar system. ‘The best mod- 
ern astronomers have computed its least distance from 
the earth at seven billions six hundred thousand mil- 
lions of English miles! By taking our estimate of time 
on this calculation, the enormous limits would require 
our dove’s flight from Sirius at four hundred and eighty 
miles an hour, through the protracted period of one 
million eight hundred and six thousand two hundred 
and fitty-eight years, and two hundred and eighty-seven 
| days, to arrive at the stupendous boundary of this far 
distant word! It may further excite our astonishment 
at the magnificent and boundless fabric of the Divine 
architect, by considering the distance and time required 
from a far less splendid and more remote star. Etania 
or Gamma, in the head of Draco, is estimated by as- 
tronomers at thirty-eight billions of English miles from 
the earth. By taking the calculation of time on this 
basis, and multiplying the time of the aforesaid billion 
by thirty-eight, may be seen to embrace the vast ex- 
tent of regions from this remote sphere, as to require 
the flight of eight miles a minute through the rolling 
succession of nine millions, thirty-one thousand, two 
hundred and ninety-three years, and three hundred and 
fifty-one days, to reach its bourn, and finish jhe almost 
endless course through such an immensity of space ! 

a 


Winter Amusements IN SwepEN.—The moonlight 
nights are glorious! and quite repay us for the loss of 
the day ; the heavens appear of meteoric radiance, and 
to display a greater proportion of stars as the tempera- 
ture lowers; to this witching brightness the flickering, 
mysterious northern lights add their charm and pecu- 
liar brilliancy. Beds are all but deserted on these 
bright occasions, and sledges universally put in requi- 
sition for jaunts over the snow and frozen lakes ; the 
cold being defied or despised by all alike. Our in-door 
resources are quite of the high-dried band-box order ; 
consisting, in the main, in ceremonious calls and eve- 
ning parties, with an occasional ball or two, pro bono ; 
when the rooms remind you of India, and the manners 
of Greenland, the former being oppressively close as 
well as hot, and the latter, like the weather outside, at 
their usual freezing point. The display ang needless 
outlay witnessed at most of these reunions of dulness 
and formality, are in sad proof of the extravagance 
which prevails. There are a vast number of nonde- 
script assemblages of the common orders, passing un- 
der the name of masquerades ; at one of which—a very 
distinguished affair, as I was given to understand—I 
became absolutely disgusted with my old flame Terp- 
ischore ; so dingy was she in apparel, and vulgar in 
movement. ‘The goddess was heavy at heel, and any- 
thing but sober ; appearing as a flaunting huckster bent 
on business, rather than the deity of the dance and 
mistress of the community. The males, mainly Sean- 
dinavian “ Titmice” and “ Corinthians,’ were the 
most brusque yet solemn specimen of revellers it was 
ever my misfortune tobehold. Nothing like a eostume 
or even smile was to be seen ; many appeared in hide- 
ous masks with their usual every-day dresses, though 
an equal number were very completely disguised by 
aid of punch and other inflammable compounds before 
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In a cold shop, oF 
cafe,a man must uncover instanter, according to the 
Swedish code of manners ; in this room every one kept 
his hat on, as a matter of course. The effect was hor- 
rible ; it reminded one of an auction-room set to music, 
when the heads rose and fell to fierce polka strains ; 
for there was all the packed, reeking, elbowing, and 
forest of “ shocking bad hats,” of the former scene, and 
not a jot less of calculation and bargaining. The wo- 
men, the very nicest creatures in the universe, if well 
treated, and allowed “ fair play,” which they are not, 








the orgie was closed by authority. 








were all frightfully masked, amd ranged formally by 


the challenge to polka and punch on the part of the 
“ Titmice.” ‘These heroes stalked round and round 
the market—for it struck me as nothing more, nor less 
—* taking stock,” and making their selection of part- 
ners, indued equally with an air of debauched dejection 
and boisterous pomposity. Animal was palpably the 
prevailing attribute in the performers, and Silenus, 
turned “ free trader,” the genius of the salle. Nought 
more thoroughly matter-of-fact, or imbued with the 
spirit of cash and currency can be imagined in the 
philosophy of a New Orleans slave, or pawnbroker, 
than the arrangements entered into at Stockholm by 
the parties I have described. Cupid himself wears @ 
cocked hat, and strings his bow with stay-lace ; having 
stipulated cautiously for rations and pocket money be- 
fore he breaks ground or hearts! ‘There are no im- 
promptu or unguarded likes or dislikes in Scandinavian 
dovetailiug, nothing like spontaneous combustion or in- 
voluntary mistakes are countenanced—all is precluded 
by overtures for “ daily bread” and ink shed, w 

the amiable parties “ join giblets,” without a comment 
being made by their relatives or neighbors.— Rambles 
in Sweden. © 





The Morning-Glory. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


We wreathed about our darling’s head the morning-glory 
bright ; 

Her little face looked out beneath, so full of life and light, 

So lit as with a sunrise, that we could only say, 

She is the morning-glory true, and her poor types are 
they. 


So always from that happy time we called her by their 
name, 

And.very fitting did it seem, for, snre as morning came, 

Behind her cradle-bars she smiled to catch the first faint 
ray, 

As from the trellis smiles the flower and opens to the 
day. 


But not so beautiful they rear their airy cups of blue, 

As turned her sweet eyes to the light, brimmed with sleep’s 

tender dew; 

And not 80 close their tendrils fine round their supports 

| are thrown, 

As those dear arms, whose outstretched plea clasped all 
hearts to her own. 


We used to think how she had come, even as comes the 
flower, 

The last and perfect added gift to crown love’s morniag 
hour, 

And how in her was imaged forth the love we could net 
pay, 

As on the little dew-drops round shines back the heart of 
day. 

We never could have thought, O God, that she must with- 
er up, 

Almost before a day was flown, like the morning-glory’s 
cup 5 

We never thought to see her droop her fair and neble 
head, 

Till she lay stretched before our eyes, wilted, and cold, and 
dead. 


The morning-glory’s blossoming will soon be coming 
round, 

We see their rows of heart-shaped leaves upspringing from 
the ground ; 

The tender things the winter killed renew again their 
birth, 

But the glory of our morning has passed away from earth. 


O Earth, in vain our aching eyes stretch over thy green 
plain ! 

Too harsh thy dews, too gross thine air, her spirit to sus- 
tain,— 

But up in groves of Paradise full surely we shall see 

Our morning-glory beautifnl twine round our dear Lord’s 
knee. 





Yurorrant Invention.—Patent Air-Tight Sarce- 
phagus.—Our attention has recently been called to the 
examination of a patent metallic air-tight coffin or 
sarcophagus, the invention of Mr. P. F. Skiff, and 
manuiactured by H. B. Babeock, Broadway, New 
York. This invention is an application of scientifie 
principles by means of which the remains of deceased 
persons can be kept for any required time. perfeetly 
free from decay, whilst the living are secured from alk 
danger of contagion, even should death have been 
caused by a malignant disease. ‘These important ends 
are attained by rendering the coffin perfectly air tight, 
and also indestructible by the ordinary process of de- 
cay. 
The coffins are made of a metallic composition pro- 
duced by the chemical combination of iron and zine, 
rendering it entirely impervious to air. The various 
parts of the coffin are fastened together wirh a pecu- 
liar species ot cement, placed in grooves made to re- 
ceive it, the tenacity of which is so great that the me- 
tallic composition of the coffin itself will break before 
the cement will yield. Near the head of the coffin a 
glass is placed, so that the face of the deceased can at 
all times be seen. 

After the body has been placed in the coffin and it 
has been hermetically closed, the air is pumped oat 
through an orifice near the foot, which is afterwards 
covered with silk, and a cap screwed over it which al- 
so renders it perfectly impervious to the air. Thus 
placed, it is impossible for the body to be visited by the 
least touch of decay, or for any unplensant effluvia to 
be emitted from it. ‘The plates of composition of whieh 
the coffin is made are about a quarter of an inch thick, 
and its weight is not greater than that of the ordinary 
lead coffin. ‘lhe plates are cast ina neat style, and 
cari -be varnished and painted so as to resemble ma~ 
hogany or rosewood, or covered with cloth, if desired. 
The cost of the article is but little more than that ef 
the ordinary mahogany coffin. 








themselves on seats round the room, where they waited 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 8184, 


Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights fraud, oppression, a gombjing spirit in trade, 
reck ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, al| tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief isto come and can only come from the new application 
of Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Witiuam Evcear Cuannine. 
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We refer the reader to our advertising columns for 


necessary to remedy. 


THE HARBINGER. 











form will depend on the extent of the evil which it is 
Reforms of various kinds are 
attempted. We talk of legislative refurms, of judicial; 
of medicinal reforms ; we talk of reforming our systems 
of education, of reforming our habits and morals, and 
by these partial reforms we hope to effect a general re- 
form of the evils with which Society isinfested. Now, 
letwe resort to an illustration for the purpose of show- 
ing to you that these partial reforms are ill calculated, 
indeed insufficient to bring about a general reform of 
the evils of Society. When a man suffers with typhus 
fever, several symptoms show the existence of the dis- 
ease: there is picking at the bed-clothes, delirium, star- 
ing look, inflamed tongue, parched lips, ete. Suppose 
a physician were to apply a remedy to each of those 
symptoms separately, would you consider his proceed- 
ings those of a wise and skilful practitioner? Would 


the announcement of a forthcoming work of the high- | you not feel inclined to suggest to him, that the various 


. . . s | 
est import to all who are interested in the question of 


human destiny. ‘The purpose of the work is to show 
the accord of Swedenborg and Fourier in respect to the 
great hope of social regeneration. From a hasty sur- 
vey of the proof sheets, we are enabled to promise the 
reader a treat of nocommon order. The extracts given 
from the great writers mentioned in the title page, are, 
of themselves, a very important element of interest in 
the work, but for our own part we confess that it is the 
author’s share of the performance which most fixes our 
regard. He isa man of both a profoundly religious 
and a profoundly philosophical mind, and in reading 
his pages we know not which to admire most, his melt- 
ing sympathy with the toil-worn and bruised heart of 
humanity, or his masterly insight into the great princi- 
ples of Providential order, which, out of this transient 
evil, are educing unimaginable and everlasting good. 
The whole book is bathed in eloquence, an eloquence 


which, flowing spontaneously from the heart of the! ne 


symptoms of the disorder, which indicate a general de- 
rangement of the system, should not be considered 
separately and as isolated facts, each originating in a 
special cause, but that the symptoms must be acted 
against by remedies which will cover them all, and 
thus effectually remove the cause in which they all 
originate? Reflection and experience prove the life of 
Humanity to be analogous to the life of the individual 
man. The lives of men constitute the collective life of 
Humanity ; the interests of men constitute the collect- 
ive interest of Humanity. It is true that Reason and 
Religion have as yet failed in producing a union of our 
interests ; for, if that union existed, what could induce 
man to stal, the journeyman to strike for wages, or the 
government to levy oppressive taxes on the citizen? 
But our interests are dependent upon each other, and 
this mutual dependency increases in proportion to the 
development of Commerce, Industry, and Art. At this 
moment the failure of certain commercial houses would 
shake the social world, and spread anguish and misery | 
over acontinent. The human race never being sta- | 
tionary in its development, the ultimate result of that | 
development must either be a state of beastly selfish- | 
ss, such as Hobbes seems to conceive, or,a state of | 


writer, goes irresistibly to the heart of the reader, cap- Universal Love, such as Christ and the Prophets have | 


tivating his understanding, if need be, through his de- 


lighted affections. But there is no need. The appeal 


will prove as satisfactory, therefore, to the mere | Souls of men with enthusiast for their felle 


logician as to the man. It will do an immense 
service, if we mistake not, to both the classes of read- 


ers to whom it is more especially addressed, Sweden- 





pointed out to usas the glorious Destiny of Hurnanity | 
upon Earth. The former condition is unnatural, and } 


centennial enna ata- nee a 


thing needful to the followers of Swedenborg, the thing 
to which he alludes in the following paragraphs of his 
‘ Heavenly Arcana, No. 4266: 

“*Asto what concerns the initiation of Truth into 
Good in the Natural Man, it cannot in any wise be ex- 
plained to the apprehension, for the man of the Church 
at this day does not even know what the Internal or 
Spiritual Man is, alihough he ofien speaks on the sub- 
ject, nor does he know that Truth is to be initiated in- 
to Good in the External or Natural Man, that he may 
become a man of the Church, still less that there is 
any orderly arrangement from the Lord in that Man, 
to the epd that his Conjunction with the Internal Man 
may be effected ; these considerations, which are most 
general, at this day are so hidden, that it is not known 
that such effects have place ; wherefore, to explain the 
particular and singular things which are here contained 
in the internal sense concerning orderly arrangement 
and initiation, would be to speak mere arcana, thus 
mere incredibles, consequently it would be in vain, or 
like casting seed upon the water or sand; this is the 
reason why a particular explanation is omitted, both 
here and also in what follows of this period, and only 
a general explanation is given.’ 

Here, then, it is distinctly asserted that Swedenborg 
leaves his disciples ignorant of the particular nature of 
Divine Order, or that Orderly Arrangement which ex- 
ists from the Lord, in the Natural Man, and which 
must be realized first, in order that the conjunction of 
the External and the Internal Man may be effected. It 
is this Orderly Arrangement which Fourier has discov- 
ered, and which the disciples of Swedenborg require to 
know, to organize their Church.” 


Commenting on the pessage of Swedenborg’s arcana 
in which he declares the six days of creation to symbo- | 
. . : * } 
lize the six successive stages of human regeneration, | 


the author proceeds thus : 


“This last paragraph shows that mankind have to | 
go through six states of regeneration, every one of | 
which has been scientifically defined by Fourier. 

“The infancy of Humanity is not set down as a day 
of Labor. During its infancy, Humanity was permit- 
ted to live in the Celestial Marriage, or the Conjunc- 












house, a Social Providence which will give man raj, 
ment when he is naked, and food when he is hungry 
it surrounds old age with veneration, and the sick with 
the most watchful and inexhaustible solicitude ; it sang, 
tifies human nature, and makes man the true image 
his Maker. Whatever is noble, good, and true, ig fog. 
tered by Association ; Heaven descends upon Earth 
care is annihilated, plenty smiles on the fields, in the 
gardens, in the store-houses of man; man has a home. 
he is no longer “ camped” on this globe, or, like a r 
chased about by want; man lives; he lives a life of 
holiness ; there are no longer the unhallowed curse, the 
beastly intoxication, the triumph of falsehood, the gloom 
of despair, the careworn cheek, the throbbings of ap. 
guish, the treacherous lie, the filth of idleness, th. 
wretchedness of prostitution, the false semblanoe of af. 
fection, the discords of families, the strife of passion . 
O, there is a different globe, a different Humanity’ 
Humanity is no longer a chaos of discordant elementg. 
it isa brotherhood of angels, a concert of impulses and 
interests, a living Hallelujah to God's glorious and eter. 
nal Providence. 

“Jt isevident that a course of development or regen. 
eration is providentially marked out for Humanity: 
“ Six pays suatt THou Lasor!” And if this course 
be marked out by the Divine Ruler, Humanity will haye 
to accomplish it, however much we may desire to by 
freed from the social chaos in which we are now gr 
ing. And we have every reason to believe, from the 
evidence of actual facts, that the sudden transition of 
Humanity from Civilization to Compound Association 
is, in the nature of things, impossible. The doctrine of 
Association being scientifically established, it can eagi! 
be, and actually is being adapted to a melioration of 
their social condition by all those who believe in the 
life-giving teachings of that science. Partial Associa. 
tions are constantly being formed, and will no doubt hs 
universally imitated by the mechanics and farmers gs 
soon as the doctrine ts made known to and understood 
by them. Passional Harmony, integral health, and an 
opening of all the faculties of the Internal Man cannot 
possibly exist before one or two centuries shall haye 
elapsed, which may be proved from Holy Writ: «{ 
shall visit the Sins of the Fathers to the third and fourth 


Generation ! 


hich th ' k i therefore absurd and impossible as a pernetaal state. | tion of the Good and the True ; Man was permitted to) “Tt must not be supposed that the mere fact of four hun. 
, y pe c ini . ° ° : . | , ; f > . Md . | sis : . 

eae the writer makes to the reason is in our opinion | The social Affections, which some sophists consider as | 2¢t out in periect freedom, whatever the heart had} dred separate families associating agreeably to the &. 
as irresistible as that made to the heart, and his book | mere bubbles, have ever been active in inspiring the | spontaneously desired or the mind spontaneously con-| rial Law, will cause Evil to diseppear from among 


yw men; a| ceived. Labor began atter the fall. It is unnecessary | them as by magic. The disciples of Fourier simply 


soul without Friendship, without Love, without Reli- | here to develop the Phalansterian idea of Adam and | profess that a Phalanx or an associated Community hag 
lion, would indeed be a “ degraded mass of animated the fall ; suffice it to say, that in their interpretation of | power to check the progress or the further actualizg. 


borgians and Associationists, by exhibiting to the one | breast, would be indeed beneath a brute, for even the 


the scientific basis of their faith, and to the other the | 


spiritual grounds of their science. 


We earnestly com- | 


beast loves its offspring. But why endeavor to refute 


theories which the whole past and present life of Hu- | 
manity shows to be absurd, and contrary to the design | 


Schools agree perfectly in their general views about | 
Adam, Eve, the fall, and the personages and facts indi- | 
cated in the Cosmogony of Moses. 
“According to both Schools, Adam typifies the first | 

| 


mend it however to the attention of every one at all in- | of God? Why should we hesitate to acknowledge a truth | Collective Man, Eve the Love, Passional, or Will-Prin- 


terested in the vast questions of which it treats. Its| Which is written on every page of History, the Mutual | ciple ; 


tone will offend no one whose opinions are honestly en- | 
tertained, and it will instruct, establish, and delight ev- 


ery one who with whatever dimness of creed, yet cor-| awakened by some national calamity which reduces| the time of the fall, the Individual Love or proprium | 


dially confides in the goodness of God, and in a destiny 
for men commensurate with that goodness. 

We have besought permission of the author to furnish 
our readers with a few extracts from the work, and 
now that it is granted, we confess we are ata loss how 
to avail ourselves of it. Every page is so rich in mat- 
ter for extract, that our pencil incessantly wavers, and 
refuses to obey our original intention. We will there- 
fore select pretty much at random, assuring the reader 
that the extracts we give furnish no example whatever 
of the surpassing interest of the book viewed as a 
whole. 





Our first extract is an appeal to the Swedenborgian, 
and although long,we cheerfully make it by way of com- 
mending the work to one of the classes chiefly interest- 
ed in it. 


“ Nevertheless, your principles are true, because they | 


are the laws of Divine Order. Your science of Corres- 
pondences is true ; your theory of Influx is true ; your 
doctrine of Degrees is true ; it is true that the child, 
while it undergoes the process of education, must be 
drawn to labor and to study by “ delights and biessed- 
nesses,” and it is equally true, that no man is actually 
saved as long as he has it not in his power to realize the | 
true by every thought or spontaneous manifestation of | 
the mind, and the good by every impulse of hia affec- | 
tions. Why, then, have you not succeeded in carrying | 
out your own principles?) Why are the members of | 
your church seattered over the surface of the globe, 
each living isolatedly by himself, and plodding along | 
in common with other mortals, each subject to the | 
thousand unholy influences of society, to the tempta- | 
tions of subversive passions, and to the harassing cares| 
and degrading tendencies of life as it is? Oh, let me | 
speak to you with a candid mind, for my remarks bear | 
upon your temporal as well as your eternal welfare. | 
Let me tell you that you have not comprehended the | 
whole scope of the doctrines of your Master, that Man's 
regetieration is impossible without a true organization | 
of Society and the Church, based upon the law of Di- | 
vine Order, which is the Series of Groups, and that this 
Serial law has therefore to be discovered and applied | 
by Man before the inauguration of Peace, the Sabbath, 
the Conjunction of the Gvod and the True, can take | 
place upon earth. | 
“ Swedenborg throughout his writings points to the law | 
of the Series as being the universal law of Divine Or- | 
der ; in his work on Divine Providence he not only lays 
a particular stress on Form being Power, but he states 











Dependence and Responsibility of Men, or the march 


of Humanity onward to Social Unity through universal | 
freedom? When we see the most exalted sympathies 


thousands to poverty, can we then admit that man isa 

stranger to Man, or as Hobbes expresses it, that Man | 
is to a wolf?) When the citizens of different na- 

tions insure each other's property, when their vessels | 
visit each other’s ports in friendly intercourse, under the | 
protection of universally recognized laws ; when the 
nations of this globe take a constantly increasing de- 
light in studying each other’s language and acquire- 
ments in the arts and sciences ; when the vessels which 
navigate the oceans, the steamboats that plough our in- 
land waters, the cars which, fleet as the winged tribes, 
roll over plain and valley—monuments of human gen- 
ius and power, and eloquent emblems of the social in- 
tercourse of man ;—when the very omnibusses which 
dash through the thoroughfares of our cities, diminish | 








the Serpent corresponds to the Sensual Prinei- 
ple, and the fall is the first triumph of Individual or | 
Self-Love, over Charity or Collective Love ; not that | 
Individual Love had not ever existed before, but that at 


was by some external cause, such as the scarcity of 
food, occasioned by a disproportionate increase of the | 
human family, placed in a conflicting relation with the | 
Collective Interest of Society, oras Swedenborgdenom- | 
inates it, the Church, and that the triumph of the self- | 





| ish proprium in that conflict caused the death of Adam, | 


or the rupture of those relations of love which united | 
the first members of the human family. Fourier, who 
did not profess to have a consistent knowledge of the | 
internal sense of the Scriptures,and who never alluded | 
to, and must indeed have been either ignorant or 7 
pletely forgetful of the internal sense of that Divine law, 
‘Six days shalt thou labor,’ has, nevertheless, by the | 
foree of that overwhelming reason which God was) 
pleased to confer upon him as his chosen vessel, been 


dust ;” a mother who could look at her new-born | Adam and the fail, the Phalansterians are perhaps more | tion of Evil, not to cause the actually existing Evil to 
babe without a single emotion being kindled in her | precise than the followers of Swedenborg, but that both | disappear in the same sense as filth may be washed 


away from an external surface. It will take at least 
three or four generations living in Association, before 
the various chronic diseases with which the human or- 
ganism is now tainted, can be extirpated from mankind, 
and before men can have contracted an habitual! love of 


| the good and the beautiful in the place of the perverse 


propensities and vulgar manners which degrade the 
souls and bodies of the present generation.” 

We shall give some further extracts on a future occa- 
sion. The work will be published in a few days. Any 
of our readers who may be disposed to order it, will 
have their orders attended to by addressing them to 
this office. 





Mutual Assurance. 

Dr. Nichol, the distinguished lecturer on Astrono- 
my has been kind enough to send us a Pamphlet, print- 
ed at Edinburgh, for private circulation, the title of 
which is this : “ Proposals for the Development of the 
Principle of Assurance, as an instrument for the grad- 
ual Extinction of Pauperism, and the permanent Im- 


space, connect men more closely with each other, mul- | able to delineate with scientific accuracy, each of the provement of the condition of the Industrious Classes,” 


tiply their relations and create new motives for peace 
and good will; when we see all this, may we not con- 
fidently expect that the law which regulates the devel- | 
opment of Humanity, will ltimately lead to the union | 
of our social and religious interests, and will substitute | 
the government of Reason and Universal Love ia the | 
place of that despotism of prejudice, of false ambition 
and disgusting egotism, under which Humanity is yet | 
writhing? | 
“ The aspirations ofall great and noble souls are the | 
true revelations of God. Yes, the universal brother- | 
hood which a host of martyrs in the cause of Human- 
ity have preached, has been proved by Fourier to be 
the glorious Destiny of Man. In discovering and con- 
stituting the Science of Association, Fourier has placed 
himself at the head of his century, and, tike the pillar | 
of light which led the children of Israel in their wander- 
ings through the desert, he will lead Humanity onward 
to the accomplishment of its exalted Destiny; the realiza- 
tion of universal Peace and Happiness on Earth. You, 
men of bad faith, who, knowing better, accuse Fourier | 
of infidelity ; you, noisy controvertists, who scorn the 
efforts of those who, full of faith in the providence of 
God, believe that it is both possible and necessary to 
use more efficient means for the moral and intellectual 
melioration of the human race than your vague decla- | 
mations against the perversity of human nature ; you, | 
timid souls, who tremble at the idea that a man should | 


dare understand the spirit of the Bible differently from | 
what is taught by the majority of Theologians; to you | 
all I would say, that Fourier’s Science was necessary 
to complete the mission of Christ. God spread out the 
Heavens, and we stand amazed at their immensity and 
splendor; but it is for us to discover the laws which 
regulate their phenomena ; God created the metals, 
but it is for us to discover their uses, and the means of 
making them subservient to our wants; God permits 


in the most explicit language that Society and the | the electric fluid to extinguish life and to destroy the 
Church do not exist so long as they are not externally | monuments of haman skill, but we can study the prop- 


constituted, and that this external constitution or organ- 
ization of the church will guard and consolidate the re- 
generation of its members. It is in the organization of 


your church that the doctrine of Fourier will furnish the | 


practical science which is needed ; unless the writings 
of Swedenborg are illustrated by the sublime teachings 
ot Fourier, the “Heavenly Arcana” will remain a mysti- 
eal doctrine, and the glorious truths contained in those 
unknown and derided volumes will never have any im- 
portant bearing upon the social progress of Humanity. 

“ The time has come for the writings of Swedenborg 
to be appreciated and vivified through the life-giving 
doctrine of Association. If I address you in these pages 
it is with a view of giving you the outlines of the social 
system, which the genius of Fourier has discovered and 
constituted, and of showing you that this system alone 


farnishes a clear and positive method of realizing the | 


erties of that agent, we can disarm the fire of the Heav- 
ens ; God has revealed to us our Destiny: ‘ You shall 
| be one flock under one shepherd ;” but it is for us to 
discover the laws which regulate the march of Human- 
| ity toward’ the attainment of that Universal Union. 
| This Universal Union of men is the Kingdom of God, 
the kingdom for which Christ taught us to pray, for 
which he bled on the Cross. Do not believe that he con- 
tradicted himself when he said: « My Kingdom is not 
| of this world.” Indeed his kingdom is not one of the 
| kingdoms of this world—kingdoms founded on blood 
, and sustained by tyranny and injustice, by dungeons 
| and scaffolds; his is a kingdom in the establishment 
and for the defence of which no other weapons are ne- 
| cessary than the power of Reason and the enthusiasm 
of Love. 


“ Teall upon you, my friends of the New Church, to 





kingdom of God upon earth, or that New Church which join us in our crusade against Evil,and in our great bat- 


Swedenborg has proclaimed, and which is indicated in | tle for the Good. 


the Revelation of John. 


Stand by your principles with all 
| your souls; as Phalansterians you will be so much 


“Every body admits that reforms of some kind are | More true to the Cause of Humanity, and Phalanste- 


necessary, for the simple reason that a vast deal of evil 
exists among us. ‘The necessity and extent of the re- 
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rians you must become, for our doctrine teaches the or- 
ganization of your Church ; our doctrine is the one 


six days of Labor which Humanity must necessarily 
accomplish, before the ultimate realization of its great 
destinies upon Earth can be achieved. Those Days 
are designated by Fourier as follows : | 

1. Savagism. 
Patriarchalism. 
Barbarism. 
Civilization. 
Guarantyism. 

. Simple Association. 

It cannot be expected that the giant mind of Fourier) 
should have stooped to excogitate a few witticisms on | 
the course which Humanity has already accomplished, 
and yet, “si magna componere liceat parvis,” as Ru- 
bens distributed a richness of the most intense life by | 
a few masterly strokes, #0 has Fourier, by a few marked | 
and grasping indications of the characters of each peri- | 
od, given us a clearer idea of the movement of Human- | 
ity through the past, present, and future phases of its | 
terrestrial existence, than we could gather from any of | 
our diluted treatiseson the philosophy of history. Guar- | 
antyism is defined by Fourier as a period when every 
man shall be guarantied a certain amount of labor suf- | 
ficient to secure him from want, when the cities shall | 


i 
i 
! 


ore 28D 


able home, healthy air, clean thoroughfares, the enjoy- 
ment of agreeable odors, a convenient distance from all 
discordant noises, partly by concentrating all the branch- | 


| es of noisy labor in one quarter of the city, and partly | 


by contriving a system of distribution of the produce of | 
agricultural and industrial labor, which will do away | 
with all that din with which the ears of the public, 
must now suffer themselves to be stunned from morn- | 
ing till night, in consequence of the absolute incoher- | 


ence which prevails in all our social relations. In many | 


Guarantyism. Our insuranee companies, the public} 
mint, safety-fand, belong to a higher period than Civili- | 
zation, though they may have originated in our present 
social mechamsm. Simple Association would spring | 
from Guarantyism. In Simple Association man would 
enjoy more freedom than he did in the former period, 
in regard to the choice of labor ; industry would be uni- 
versally honored ; women and children would partici- 
pate in productive labor ; and the vast economies which | 
would be realized in that social mechanism, by a com- 
bination of domestic and agricultural labor, would se- 
cure more ease and plenty to all men ; but there might 
yet exist a certain amount of disease, of spiritual or 
passional compression, of internal disorder and external 
restraint, which can only be effectually removed when 
Humanity shall have universally acknowledged, real- 
ized and fitted itself for the Sertan Orper, which is 
the Order of God. The Sertan Orper is the Sab- 
| bath, the reign of peace, which Fourier designates by 
the name of Compound Association. Compound As- 
sociation utilizes all the noble passions of the soul ; it 
| leaves no legitimate desire unsatisfied ; it does away 
with all causes of envy, jealousy, hatred, vengeance ; 
it banishes vice from the society of men ; it establishes 
the empire of justice and truth ; it makes theft morally 
and physically impossible ; it creates a Social Provi- 
dence different from the lunatic asylum and the alms- 


It is from the pen of his brother, William Nichol, to 
whom we must express our thanks for the services 
he has rendered the cause of social progress by his 
excellent essay. We have read it with great satisfac- 
tion, and scarcely know where to find so much good 
sense and true benevolence within so brief a compass. 

The object of Mr. Nichol, as the title indicates, is 
to extend the principle of mutual assurance to the va- 
rious other vicissitudes of life, besides those usually 
embraced in the terms of Insurance Offices or Friend- 
ly Societies. He would have men to insure each other 
against the reverses of business, as well as the mis 
fortunes of disease and death, and the manner in which 
he has reasoned out both the necessity and the feasi- 
bility of his proposed arrangment is admirable. 

The Essay opens with a refutation of the Lassir- 
faire Laisser-passer doctrine of the modern political 
economists. He concedes that those doctrines have 
led to great accumulations of Wealth in existing 0- 


! 
| be so constructed as to secure to every man a comfort- | ciety, but he shows at the same time that this wealth 


is most unequally distributed, and that while the rich 
have been growing richer, the condition of the masse 
is hourly getting worse. He says: 

“ On the one hand, we have arich and noble aristoc- 


racy, merchants and manufacturers, whose individual 
fortunes are in many cases of colossal magnitude ; but 


| on the other hand we have a body of operatives, two 


thirds of whom, even in times of ordinary prosperity 


A | can hardly earn the means of a tolerable subsistenct, 
| respects we have already entered upon the period of | 


while we have always 8 per cent, or about onei@ 
twelve of the whole population subsisting on privalé 
charity. Seasons of aggravated distress, too, recut 
from time to time at ever-shortening intervals, in which 


| bankruptey and ruin overtake the worthy and the ul 


worthy, the capitalist and the adventurer, to all appeal 
ances as indiscriminately as an epidemic disease. 
passage from the base of the social fabric upwa! 
becomes continually more difficult, while the position 
of all who are possessed of property, becomes 
less secure.” 

The writer then proceeds to remark that the evils 
of sucha state of things can only be met by an appli- 
cation of the co-operative principle. But he rejéec!# 
the systems of St. Simon, Owen and Fourier 43 not 
precisely adapted to the existing habits and opiniol! 
of society. They propose to establish independest 
communities, he says, while the real remedy is tobe 
found in the application of some existing social act™ 
ty. This is very true ; but his classification of Four 
with St. Simon and Owen does unintentional injus 
to the great Discoverer of Attractive Industry. Fou 
rier certainly looked forward to an entirely new 
of Society, but he no where urges a sudden or violest 
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transition from the existing order. The beauty of his 
principles is that he unfolds the successive steps in so- 
cial movement by which men may gradually pass from 
one social form to another, as the tree grows from the 
seed to the full-formed plant, or as the individual man 
ie first an infant, and then a youth, and finally a man. 
Mr. Nichol’s own scheme is mentioned by Fourier 
among several other kinds of Guarantyism which in- 
tervene between the extreme antagonisms of “Civili- 
gation,” and the co-operative unities of Harmony. It 
ys put forth as a connecting link between the present 
incoherent order and the compact and concentric order 
of the Future. Yetthere is great truth in Mr. Nichol’s 
position that long-established habits, whether of thought 
or action, are not to be suddenly removed. He says: 
« Society is not a machine which may be stopped at 
Jeasure and repaired and reconstructed at leisure, but 
one the very existence of which depends on its func- 
tions being uninterrupted. Any partial irregularities, 
therefore, are only to be corrected by a careful adjust- 
ment of other portions of the mechanism so that the 
equilibrium which may have been disturbed shall as far 
as possible be restored. However vicious and abnor- 


mal it may appear to have become, we may safely take 
it for granted that society contains within itself healthy 





‘ultra reformers of the Harbinger-schvol, who wait to 
abolish that species of bondage, (African Slavery) till 
the Earth puts on her Boreal Crown, the equator and 
ecliptic are parallel, and the black man becomes white; 
has provoked a reply from one of the editors of that 
journal which smacks much stronger of the fortiter in 
re of the locofoco office-holder, and sub-editor of a 
locofoco paper, and the habits acquired in an unreserv- 
ed good fellowship with the immaculate patriots of Tam- 
many Hall, than the suaviter in modo upon which his 
once-a-week companions of the Harbinger are wont to 
boast themselves as pre-eminently the Apostles. We 
certainly have no disposition to quarrel with this writer's 
notions of what belongs to good temper and good man- 
ners, but we confess to some little curiosity to know to 
what use his very decided “attraction” for abusing 
his neighbors will be put in the new Heaven upon 
Earth for which he, and his associates, are laboring. 
He claims for the Harbinger, that “ there has been 
no more earnest and consistent advocate of the cause 
of the slave,” and that there are “ none whose criticisms 
of oppression have been more extensively copied into 
the Anti-Slavery organs generally.” We claim to be 
pretty attentive readers of Anti-Slavery papers, proba- 
bly of far more of them than are permitted an exchange 
with the locofoco Journal just referred to, but we can- 
not recollect that the Harbinger is often quoted by them 
except occasionally into the Liberator’s “ Refuge of 
Oppression.” As to the Harbinger’s earnest and con- 


wers of activity, adequate, if properly directed, even | sistent advocacy of the slave, this editor is his own| 


to its entire renovation ; for indeed it were inconceiy- | witness in this very article: “ Nor have we,” he says, | 
able on any other hypothesis that the social framework |‘‘ wasted our zeal in the mere generalities and senti- 


should still hold together. It is now to be our endea- 
yor to discover, if we can, some agency already at 
work, by a further development of which we may be 
able to correct the more excessive of our present 
grievances ; but, preparatory to this, it will be neces- 
sary, in the first place, that we try to form some defi- 
nite idea of the nature and cause of the evils to be 
remedied.” 

One of the most useful features in the modern de- 
velopment of society, Mr. Nichol finds in the expe- 
dient of mutual assurance, which has become so com- 
mon. It is a mode of combining the interests of a 
body of men, wherein an inconsiderable temporary sa- 
eacrifice on the part of each, secures the permanent 
good of the whole. It has been already applied to nu- 
merous risks incident to the uncertainty of human 
affairs. 
that we not only protect ourselves against loss of prop- 


Indeed, to such an extent has it been carried 


erty by fire, not only secure farnilies a provision in case 
of the sickness or early death of parents; obtain in- 
demnity for the wreck of goods in transit by sea and 
land; but we provide against losses from dishonesty 
in clerksand trustees, against the the death of cattle by 


disease, the blight of crops by tempests, the breaking 


of conservatories by hailstones, and, in some cities, the 
destruction of buildings by mobs. 


But cannot the same principle be applied to other 


contingencies of life? Mr. Nichol, like a sensible 
man as he is, answers yes, and suggests several methods 


| 





His 


logic and good-breeding are equally admirable. 

Fortunately for the Harbinger we have not a file of | 
that paper. If we had we could easily show, that| 
within the last few months it has contained prowabiy | 
more, in consideration of its assumed character, to} 
}quiet the consciences of the slaveholders, and make | 
| them at peace with themselves in their daily outrages | 
upon their fellow-men; more to discourage and dis- 
| hearten the advocates of Negro Emancipation ; more | 
}to misrepresent the great and humane experiment of | 
the abolition of Slavery in the British West Indies ; | 
,and more to foster the popular hatred and contempt of | 
the African race, than any other paper north of Mason | 
'and Dixon’s Line. And as to the objectionable words | 
which have brought down upon us so much abuse, and | 
| which we have quoted in the first paragraph of this| 
jarticle, we referred to an actual circumstance which | 


. . s : : | 
joceurred at a public meeting in this city. On that) 


= of special and impossible reform.” 
| 
| 





THE HARBINGER. 


Se — 


occasion, Mr. Brisbane, the founder of the Fourier | 
‘school in this country, was asked if a colored man 
| would be admitted into a Phalanstery ; afier consider- 
| able boggling, and several attempts to evade the ques- 
tion, he, at length, announced to the astonished audi- | 
;ence, that a part of the plan of Fourier was to reduce 
‘all men in time, toa uniform complexion, which would, | 
of course, do away with the necessity of offending the 
| prejudices of any one! 
We have always been well disposed towards the | 
Harbinger and its friends, and inclined to overlook } 
what, from a one-sided view, might seem to be their | 
| pro-slavery position, in consideration of their principle | 
|of universal reform, and that the greater includes the 
less. But an article or two more like this to which we 
j are replying, will convince us that we have in them a| 





for extending mutual guaranties against the evils of | disguised enemy to the cause we advocate, and prompt 


uncertain business. He does not hope to extinguish 
poverty altogether, but is confident that his plan will 
diminish destitution. ‘The detail of his schemes are 


to be found in another column. 


Mr. Nichols schemes, we have no doubt, if carried 
into effect, would do an immense good. They are 
temporary expedients against a chronic disease. ‘They 
may be adapted to the times, but not to all times. Men 
not only need the negative benefits of assurance against 
evil; they want the positive advantages of attractive 
labor and passional harmony. We should be both de- 
livered from evil and introduced into good. Humanity 
is one ; its interests are all one; and therefore its so- 
ciety, in all relations, should be one. Let us have, in 
addition to unity of risk, the unity of labour, of love, 
and of blessedness. 


~via 
The Univercelum, 

This spirited paper, in a reply to us, which is marked 
by a very different spirit from that which characterizes 
the Observers, the Heralds, and the Anti-Slavery 
Standards of the day, says that it would reform theo- 
logical prejudice before it expresses its notions of the 
organization of Labor. Well: without wishing to dic- 
tate in the slightest degree to men so abundantly able 
to take their own course, we must say that they seem 
tous to put the cart before the horse. The practice 
of society must come right before its faith will be right. 
We must teach men to do right before they will think 
right. We have no doubt that a single year of true 
Associative life would dissipate the troubles of theology, 
as a single day of good hearty labor now, banishes 
spleen, ennui or the nightmare. 


Again: the Univercalum says that it cares little for 
men, and much for principles. But here we differ once 
more: for we do care for men. Not that we pin our 
faith to any single individual ; on the contrary, we hold 
ourselves free to criticise Fourier even, if we find occa- 
sion ; but we believe that principles are often embodied 
by men, so that adherence to a man may be adherence 
‘oa principle. Besides, there is such a thing as justice 
‘omen ; for when a great thinker has sacrificed his life 
to the production of a great thought, when he has en- 
dured Scorn, or persecution, or long-suffering in the 
4ssertion of a noble aim, we do not like to see eleventh 
hour laborers come and usurp his rights, and share his 
Teputation. This is the reason why we asked for the 
stounds of the classification of Fourier and Davis. 

We might go further, and say that we are not sure 
the Univercelum will destroy theological prejudices, 
but we leave that point tor the present. 

’ 





The Anti-Slavery Standard, 


We take the following from the Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard of last week : , 


ane Harsincer.—Our elegant neighbor has conde- 
— for once to take off his unsoiled kids, and has 
In n, We are sorry to say, a very dirty pair of hands. 

& recent article of ours, a half-playful allusion to the 


justo hunt up a file of their paper. They had better 
| set their watchdog to look for the Boreal Crown—un- 
| less the sight of the North Star, the guide of the “ star- 

the Abolitionists to their ‘“‘ generalities and sentiment- 
| alism.” 





Philadelphia, 


The spirited endeavors of our friends in Philadelphia, 
we perceive, are beginning to attract public attention. 
We are persuaded that this great centre of intelligence 
and refinement will not be found wanting in the work of 

love, light, and truth, which contains such untold blessings 


for our degraded, suffering humanity. The elements of a 


| powerful influence are abundant in that city, and we hear- | 
tily rejoice to find that they are not inactive. 
is from the Daily Sun of last Monday: 


“ Tue AssociaT.onists.—The disciples of Fourrer in 
Philadelphia are making efforts to extend their numbers, 
| and the sphere of their operations. 


believe that it is in contemplation to have a series of public 
lectures on Association delivered there in the course of the 
Spring. The Associationists contain in their ranks many 
able and profound thinkers, many sincere philanthropists 
and earnest lovers of their race. Of their peculiar doc- 
trines we have, of course, in this place, nothing to say.”’ 








Fourier, Swedenborg, Davis, Unitarians, &c. 


Extracts from Foreign Correspondence, received at this Office. 


| Lonpvon, Oct., 1847. 


| — My heart completely echoes what your’s says of 
| Fourier. Poor old man, grander in his Poverty than 
| the occupants of the earth’s proudest thrones, his very 
| bitterness is virtue. Do you takein La Phalange, and 


read those wonderful papers from his manuscripts, which 


‘unfold humanity, or wherein humanity unfolds itself 


|as a tree of life, bearing more flowers than all creation ? 
| What can be the temper of people with the knowledge 
| that God is adivine Man, and that sociely presents 
thousands of different humanities, nay that every man 
jis a generic being, who refuse to regard the etcrnal ta- 
ibles of order in human endowment and distribution, 
| now first brought down from the mountains of the 
| New Jerusalem by this all reverent, but undazzled seer. 
I cannot conceive that such people have any other des- 
‘tiny but to bring to nought the rank undergrowth of 
| hypocrisy and superstition which was threatening the 
| productive life of the newest given truths, but to bat- 
|ten upon the mildew, and perish when it ceases. For 
as to positive function, their blindness to all the facts of 





human temperament, their determination to take some 
lone standard, and to hew down every thing to that ; 
and to truncate for the glory of God, ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of his creatures, show absolutely their unwilling- 
lness to assume any such. They impugn occult prin- 
| ciples in intellectual philosophy ; they love them in 
| spesnlecnthiey assert variety and modulation in the 
level ; they deny it in the principal work. Fear of 
facts, hatred of facts, contempt of facts, are these the 
spiritual requisites for the study of the new philosophy ? 
Truly one would think so, to observe how completely 
all the practical difficulties and miseries of the world 


| 
gazing nigger,” should keep him raging—and 7 





They are about es-| to belong to the world as soon as possible. 
tablishing a hall in which to hold their meetings, and we | 


PSs 





are shut away from the elegant libraries and drawing- 
rooms of these religious dandies. ‘They push up a few 
preconceived notions into their third stories, and there 
“sport the oak” upon all intrusive charities and truths. 
‘They regard human nature asa pyramid, chiefly, valu- 
able for the last quarter of an inch of its apex, which 
they break off, and set in a finger-ring, to show to the 
admiring market-place their possession of all the hu- 
manities in petto. But happily those new truths which 
regard the appropriate good of all men, and of each 
man, can now appeal past the Jews, who have hither- 
to had their avaricious lien on our gold and jewels, and 
the natural mind itself, in all its various wants and 
means, has a direct interest in the Jast best gifts of hea- 
ven. Thisredemption of truth from the gripe of the 
pseudo-spiritual, is the grand fact of the present epoch. 
The resolution of the great bread and cheese question 
is the touchstone of the proximate universality of all 
doctrinals, and the only path to the ‘higher degrees of 
universality. No man can justly believe in the full- 
ness of the atonement for him, until his life can have 
its immediate developments, as the subjects of the 
care and guidance of heaven. 


Dec. 18, 1847. 

As to Messrs. Bush and Barrett, I cannot quarrel 
with their quarrel with Davis, because if they have 
been reasonable recipients of certain doctrines of 
Swedenborg, they must needs think it false that these 
are impugned by Davis. If, for instance, there be a 
spiritual sense in scripture, they must judge Davis wrong 
in asserting the contrary. I see no unfairness, nothing 
but common sense in this. [Nor we either.] However, 
it is a question wheiher the imputation of Satanic agen- 
cy be the way of meeting these things in this world, 
where Satan may be bandied about like a rotten egg, 
from party to party, until all eyes are blocked up, and 
all faces greened. Iam anxious myself{to make all 
allowances, and I for one will say, that I have no ap- 
prehensions of evil arising from Davis, but on the con- 
trary, of greatultimate good. His book is the most 
agitating, fermenting stuff that has of late been poured 
into society, and I hope for great properties and fla- 
vors to be found therein, when the brewing is at an 
end. 


. * * ¥ 2 a 


But what I am thoroughly convinced of at present 


| is the truth of Association, and the good of putting it 


on trial, and in practice, as soon as possible. _Its suc- 
cess must alter all our ideas of Man, as well as of his 
Maker ; butcan we anticipate at present what that al- 
teration will be? 
* * * * * s 

Will you tell *** that I should like well just now if he 
would drop inat 25 Church Row for a three hours chat. 
I should introduce him afresh to Swedenborg. In plain 
words, I have received this week from Stockholm three 
most valuable MSS. by that old gentleman, viz—the 
Continuation of the Animal Kingdom, the Treatise on 
Generation, and that on the Human Faculties. These 
MSS. exceed in interest and importance any that I 
have yet seen; especially that on Generation, which 
will make about 500 pages 8vo., and will form, I am 
certain, the most attractive treatise ever yet published 
on the Human Body. It is a subject to which I had 
paid some attention in the old way, but how far Swe- 
denborg has distanced competition in his treatment of 
it, is difficult for me to express. What is wonderful, 


The following | 1:5 observations beat those of the most knowing phy- 


siolegists quite as much asdo his inductions. ‘This, 
then, on Generation is a most masterly work, and ought 
Besides 
this there are a score of small treatises on d’ “rent or- 
gans, which are gems of thought ; and one, on the 
Female Breast, worthy of the exquisite subject, which 
the father and baby both love to distraction, I have 
already half turned (from the MS.) into English 
and shall perhaps send itto *** fora present. Fur- 
thermore, there are very elaborate inductions on the 
senses of Smell, Hearing, and Sight. Now can you, just 
for your love of me, stimulate *** to endeavor to pro- 
cure support for the publication of these works? Here, 
in London, we are quite drained by what has been done 
already, and unless other places interested can come 
forward, the MSS. must go back to Stockholm unprin- 
ted. They will, however, be of great use to me in the 
preparation of my Lectures ; but this is a poor consum- 
mation for the labors of a Swedenborg. 


Hampsteap, Jan. 23, 1848. 


—That petty Tradesman, the New Church Quarterly, 
in reviewing Davis, has some quotations from you, in 
which the writer pours his vinaigrette over your vene- 
rated head ; and “Fourier and his Tribe” are also de- 
nounced en passant in another article by these pious 
hypocrites. Don’t buy the thing, for I shall send it to 
you, or rather send it to the Harbinger. These peo- 
ple are determined to try the full pushing of orthodoxy 
upon the the market, but I am bound to hope they will 
find few buyers. They are far more offensive than 
the Bostonians, whose conservatism really has some age 
and mellowness, while the Quarterly Antiquarianism 
is quite unnatural, coming from raw boys, loving decrep- 
itude from their very infancy ; and yet loving it only 
ona calculation of profits. They have made a mis- 
take, but can hardly mend it, and being youthful in 
years, what a jolly vista of stiff-knees, and short coughs, 
and life-long senility lies before them. 


Davis is now receiving sentence from the English 
Press. His connsel, John Chapman, has said what he 
has to say, and said it right-well ; and the stuttering 
big-wigs are all summing up. ‘The Literary Bench 
seems to be divided between two verdicts, 1. That 
the book is mesmeric in its form, but that the scribe 
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and witnesses and manipulator have supplied the mat- 
ter in one way or another; either from their own 
minds, by mental communication, or by oral commn- 
nication ; the subject, however, reproducing it with 
whatever power and impress belongs to the Mesmeric 
state. Acording to this theory, the Mesmeric origin of 
the work is admitted, but its substance is traced to 
other minds in this world, besides that of Davis. The 
2nd verdict is, that the whole thing is a trading impos- 
ture ; but there are few who hold this to the full extent. 
There is, however, a class which strongly inclines to 
maintain that much of the Book comes from spiritual 
or ultra mundane sources ; and it is somewhat remark- 
able that John Chapman and that party of thinkers are 
the main constituents of this class ; indeed the Book 
seems to be a kind of new Koran to one section of the 
Unitarians. The work is causing the names of Swe- 
denborg and Fourier to be much bruited about in the 
English press, and it is not uncommon to see long par- 
agraphs, on the former especially, in Journals (the Athe- 
neum, Douglas Jerrold, &c.) which have always avoi- 
ded his name as worse than poison. 

As to the origin of Davis’s Book, I myself have no 
opinion either way, further than that I am tolerably 
convinced it ismesmeric ; ner do I feel able to cast 


thoughts about upon a subject plainly irresolvable ; but 
there are two considerations of importance still, viz :— 
what truth is there in it, scattered up and down ; and 
what function has it in the world?) Now dismissing 
the stupid question of origin, it certainly has numberless 
truths in it, which must be acknowledged by all the 
disciples of the New Times ; and as to function, it is 
even now teaching all sorts of infidels much that is 
real about a future state ; much that is practical about 
this world also. If Mahometanism is Providential, for 
what good it has done, then as Davis has done good, 
Davis too is Providential. I can see no escape from 
this conclusion, save by denying all useful function to 
Davis; which he, who.regards the low, blind, but often 
imploring state of the infidel man ; his special limits and 
jealousies ; and the way in which this book enlarges 
the one and parries the other ; and gives him quite as 
much ashe can swallow ; will hardly venture upon do- 
ing. Vile it may be to some, as Mahometanism would 
be in a Christian, or the tone of a servant in the mouth 
of a master ; but vile only when out of place, or used 
to degrade the high instead of raising up the low. Un- 
doubtedly we must agree with Doherty, that there wants 
a serial view of Religions ; not but that the most of 
men must have one congenial faith, and stick to it; 
but that they must have an intellectual charity for all 
other faiths, so far as they are not incompatible with 
human Association. That seems to be the measure 
of tolerance ; or rather will be, when the whole earth 
is socially solidaire ; though at present it does not 
much import what doctrines are held by many of the 
races of mankind. 

The Literary newsis not great at thistime. I may 
however, mention A curious book just published by Mrs. 
Crowe, the Transiator of the Seeressof Prevorst, en- 
titled The Night Side of Nature, and giving an account 
of the leading examples of Supernatural Appearance 
in old and modern times. This production shews how 
strongly the tide of a certain kind of Supernaturalism, 
rather morbid perhaps, is setting in here, and may be 
expected to produce its effects towards thawing, or 
drifting away, the present state. For of all things in 
the world, nothing has shown the inherent dishonesty 
of the Inductionist school so much as this matter of 
Ghosts ; a thing proved equally with any fact in exis- 
tence by all the laws of human evidence ; and yet 
dismissed with one supercilious grimace, and one shrug 
by the pretended men of facts. Oh, but their noses 
shall yet be rubbed in Ghosts before they are done 
with! 





Letter from Philadelphia. 
Pariapeirnia, Feb, 17, 1848. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger :— 


GENTLEMEN,—Some of my acquaintances have 
called my attention during the past week to the Her- 
ald’s \ate attacks upon Association. 

There is a transparency about these assaults, which: 
precludes the possibility of any mistake, as to the mo- 
tive for their appearance at this particular time.— 
Ostensibly they are called out by the combined and 
systematic efforts of the Associationists of the United 
States, to propagate their doctrines ; and of course the 
pere and pious, the consistent and catholic Herald is 
alarmed, lest the youthful mind of the land should be 
loosed from its moorings in the harbor of civilized 
morality, and go floating down the stream of Fourier’s 
Pacsional Attractions into the unlimited ocean of un- 
restrained sensuality. 


The Herald has always been remarkable for that 
commendable trait, which is the distinctive feature in 
the character of every mind of native force—a proper 
economy of means. Thus, we seldom find it wasting 
ammunition upon such unprofitable game as the Asso- 
ciationists, unless such expenditure effect other results 
than the popular depreciation, as a class, of these mis- 
understood men. Fable-writers very considerately 
tack on a moral to their stories, lest their readers over- 
look the end in the enjoyment of the way. The 
Herald, following the same course of policy, invariably 
winds up its homilies upon the tendencies of Fourier- 
ism, by a special application of its remarks to the case 
of the Tribune. Deeply indebted as we are for so 
much of the Heralds general attentions, it does seem 
to me, that those of us who do not come within the 
privileged sphere of the Tribune’s group, have just 
cause of complaint in the impartiality of our spiritual 
adviser. 














pene em —reerer nny ene eee etre ae. 


The reception of a Pittsburgh paper a few days 
since, containing a report of Mr. John Allen’s second 
Lecture upon Association in that city, reminds me of 
an inexcusable neglect | have been guilty of, in not 
furnishing you with a report of that gentleman's dis- 











lieve, a complete translation of the volume has been 
published, and in this country a serial reprint of it from 
the press of the Harpers, got as far as the second num- 
ber, where it stopped, probably for want of sufficient 
patronage. We hope that some sort of an edition in 


course before the second Sunday evening meeting of| the English language,may yet put the whole work at 


the Philadelphia Union. The offence is all the more 
heinous, because of the intrinsic worth of the produc- 
tion. I would report it yet, late as it may seem, were 
it in my power, but the notes in pencil writing have 
become effaced, and I should be unable to do him any 
sort of justice. It remains for me to state, however, 
that I heard but one expression of opinion among both 
members and inquirers, as to the character of the dis- 
course. It was universaliy conceded, that, not except- 
ing Mr. Channing's effort, Mr. Allen had succeeded in 
presenting Association in a higher and more command- 
ing form than any previous advocate of its truths had 
seen fit to favor us with. I look for the most brilliant 
results from Mr. Allen's labors in the West. I believe 
that it is most true of that section, that the “ fieldsare 
white for the harvest.” Mr Allen hasa peculiar mis- 
sion, from the fact that he is the first authorized agent 
of the Association School who has or will present the 
religious aspect of the cause to the liberal yet materi- 
ally tending minds of the West. 

The visits of our Eastern friends during the first year 
of our organization, seem almost providential in the 
order of their occurrence. 

Twelve months have not elapsed since four or five 
gathered together in the name of Love and Wisdom, 
and, continuing to come together in that name, have 
eontinually found the promise fulfilled by the frequent 
presence of some one representative man. Thus we 
have had the scientific, the social, and the religious as- 
pects of Association presented by the legitimate hier- 
archal exponents of these several phases. The above 
remark has been suggested by the singular fact, that 
just at this time he was most needful, when the commit- 


tee upon the reorganization of our Union was in session, | nature to which he has already so successfully devoted 


the Treasurer of the Boston Union of Associationists| above fifty honorable years. 


called upon us, on his return from the eity of Washing- 
ton. His presence proved invaluable, for he is gifted 
with that rare combination of available qualities, deep 
earnestness, fervid enthusiasm, and methodical busi- 
ness-like habits. Would that our cause were blessed 
with the aid and comfort of a serjes of such minds and 
hearts! As he remained in the city over Sunday, a 
epecial meeting of our friends was called, at which our 
guest, in the naturally modest manner of a sincere and 
earnest person unaccustomed to addressing a public 
audience, stated somewhat of the history of the move- 
ment in Boston, particularly its religious phase. 

It was my intention on commencing, to advocate in 
this letter the multiplication of lectures and lecturers, 
and the occupation by the American Union of a larger 
field of operations, but time and space insist upon the 
postponement of this topic until a more convenient 


season. 5 Js. 
$$ 


To Correspondeuts. 
Puapereuia.— J.”—You will see that we have left 
out the cream of your letter, as it was altogether too rich 
for the digestion of some of our readers. 
LL 
The Treasurer of the American Union acknowledg- 
es the following receipts : 
Jan. 25, Boston Union, - - 
Jan. 25, J. T. F., - . - - 
Feb. 2, Arritiatep Union, King’s Ferry, Ca- 


- $5000 
50 0) 


yugacounty, - - - . 6 00 
Peb. 3, T. E. : - - - $113 
Feb. 3, F. G.S. - - - - 8113 
Feb. 8, H. J. - - - - 78 86 
Feb. 14, Puitapetenia Union, - - 5000 
Feb. 22, Bangor, Me., T. H. M. - - 200 
Feb. 22, Mumford, N.Y., D. M. - - 200 

$4)1 12 
EDMUND TWEEDY, 
TReasurer, 


— 
Affiliated Unions, 


We would respectfully call the attention of the Affilia- 
ed Unions of the American Union of Associationists, to 
the article in the Constitution of the Parent Society, pro- 
viding that, “no local Union shall be recognized as affilia- 
ted which does not make an annual payment of not less 
than TwELve Dottans to the Treasury of the American 
Union.” 

The present financial year is from May 1, 1817, to May 
1, 1848, and those Unions which have not complied with the 
terms, are earnestly desired to make a speedy remittance. 
We depend on our friends, who have been active in form- 
ing local Unions, to sustain the operations of the General 
Union. Will they please to attend to this matter at once, 
for the sake of the cause, which demands unwearied activi- 
ty and vigilance, in all its members. 

a 


Religious Union of Assovciationtsts. 
Public Religious Services, under the direction of William 
H. Channing, every SUNDAY AFTERNOON, at Washington 
Hall, Bromfield Street, Boston. Seats free to all. 





REVIEW. 


Kosmos. Entwurf einer physichen Weltbeschrei- 
bung. [Cosmos. Sketch of a physical descrip- 
tion of the Universe. Bye Avexanper Von Hum- 
BOLDT. } 
Verlag. 1847 
by Rudolph Garrigue, Astor House, Barclay street. 


The first volume of this work 
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Stuttgart & Tubingen. J. G. Cotta’scher| Fauna and Flora of the most ancient world are then 
8 vo. pp. 544. New York: Sold} treated of and their connection to present forms ; this 


the command of the reading public in this country. It 
could not fail of a constantly increasing, if not at first 
a very large circulation. 

Very few books appear in the world with such a pre- 
vious certainty of public favor as this. ‘The high so- 
cial position, and well grounded fame of its author, 
would ensure a cordial reception to whatever he might 
publish, while in the present case the fact that he is 
sending forth the final effort of a long, laborious and 
fruitful life, has secured for it a more general interest 
than has perhaps been rendered to any other scientific 
work of this century. And in truth there is something 
admirable in the spectacle of such a man thus deliber- 
ately summing up not his own achievements alone, 
but those of his age,and closing his career with the 
same grace, dignity and power that have marked all 
its stages. 

The first thing that must strike the general reader of 
“Cosmos,” is the singular freshness and vigor of the 
composition. No one would suppose from any of its 
pages, that the writer was now nearly four-score years 
ofage. ‘Together with the dignity that belongs to per- 
fect familiarity with the matters treated, there is in 
“Cosinos” an enthusiasm, a passionate appreciation 
and reproduction of the grand and beautiful in nature, 
and a genial glow of human feeling which would more 
naturally be expected from one still moved by the quick | 
impulses of youth. Coleridge remarks somewhere 
that itis the characteristic of genius to be always young, | 
and Humboldt well illustrates the saying. Like the 
Greek poet who was, though “grey as to his locks, when 
dancing still a youth,” the great traveller and savant 
seems to be perennially renewed in that intercourse with 








Next to these agreeable peculiarities the most strik- | 
ing feature of the book is the great extent of know- 
ledge which it evinces. It is hardly necessary to say 
a remarkable | 
preparation ; his name is a sufficient guaranty for that. 


that its author comes to his task with 


Probably no other living man possesses such substantial | 
and various acquirements. His stores of learning are 
as immense as they are accurate and serviceable. He 
is equally at home in all branches of natural science, | 
and is alike ready to explain the stupendous facts of as- 
tronomy or the topography of some petty South Amer- 
ican valley. Everywhere he is the same thorough and 
impartial observer, the same comprehensive and elo- 
quent, ifnot always clear teacher. Were there a little 
of the precisely scientific French blood in his veins, he 
would be more perfect in the latter respect. , 

“Cosmos,” it should be understood at the beginning, 
is no attempt at the construction of philosophical theo- 
ries. ‘The author isnot in any sense a theorizer. He 
clings firmly though with no narrow tenacity to facts, 
and never launches out into regions of impalpable spec- 
ulation. He, is in short, a man of facts more than of 
principles ; this peculiarity is, however, beautifully re- 
lieved by a strong poetic and artistic tendency. He 
never drags out his facts, musty and skeletonic from the 
depositories of the analysts and dissectors, but sets them 
before you alive and blooming, in the midst of living 
nature. This gives a charm and truthfulness to his 
writings, and renders them alike satisfactory to the sci- 
entific investigator and popular reader. 

The first volume of the work is devoted to setting 
forth the last results of science, by combining them all | 
into one vast and glowing Picture of Nature. Having 
in the first eighty pages gone over a variety of prelim- 
inary considerations as to the influences of nature upon | 


the mind, and as to the science of universal natural | 
laws, and having defined the sphere and method which 
he attributes to cosmical science, the author comes to 
the view of natural phenomena in their unity, their 
mutual relations, forming the Universe. Starting in 
the remotest depths of space, where only the action of 
gravitation can be detected, we are brought by degrees | 
through the stratum of worlds to which our solar sys- 
tem belongs, down to this earthly sphere with its sur- 
rounding atmosphere, its seas, its structure, temperature 
and magnetic variation, to the organic life which in the 
exciting influences of light is developed on its surface. 
In this survey the work is distinguished into two gene- 
ral divisions, the uranologic, or celestial, and the tellu- 
ric, or that which relatesto this planet. Under the 
latter head the author discusses the form of ‘he earth, 
its average density, temperature, electro-magnetic ac- 
tivity, the processes by which it produces light ; the vi- 
tal activity of the planet acting outwardly; the reaction 
of internal forces cgainst its exterior ; and superfices 
subterranean commotions without outward convulsions; 
the earthquake as a dynamic phenomenon; the materia! 
productions which often accompany earthquakes; erup- 
tions of air and water; mud volcanoes; elevations 
of the surface by elastic forces. Next he considers | 
those volcanoes which vomit fire, dividing them into 
central and serial, island and coast volcanoes, and treat- 
ing of their influence in the formation and change of 
mountainous ranges. He then dwells on mountains in 
general, classifying them in four geological groups. The 


ee 


is followed by an explanation of the geological epochs | 


already some two] and the influences in the distribution of land and water 
years before the public, has become extensively known,/ on the surface. Finally, after speak ng at length of 

“not only by being read, but by means of reviews and| the fluids on the surface, the sea, its depth, warmth, 
translated passages, many of which are current as &c.,theair and its phenomena, he comes to the con- 
miscellany in the newspapere. In England, as we be-} sideration of organic life. 
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THE HARBINGER. 








First he dwells upon the life of planets and animals. 
Nature is everywhere occupied ; eyen in the polar ice 
the microscope detects many distinct varieties of 
animalcule ; in the depths of the earth they may be 
found also. ‘Then having touched in general terms 
upon vegetable and animal geography, he closes the 
Picture of Nature with an assertion of the unity of the 
human family. The question of the genesis of the race 
is declared insoluble by history or experience, while 
the tradition that all have sprung from a single pair 
isset down asa myth having no foundation, except in 
the common disposition of men to explain the matter in 
that way. 

This assumption of the unity of the race does en- 
tirely away, according to M. von Humboldt, with the 
notion of higher and lower species. But let us trans- 
late the final page or two of the first volume ; 


“Tn maintaining the unity of the human family, we op- 
pose the unpleasing assumption of higher and lower races 
of men. There are nations more susceptible of cultiva- 
tion, more highly improved, more ennobled by spiritual eul- 
ture, but none essentially nobler than others. All are 
equally designed for freedom; for freedom which in the 
savage state belongs to the individual, and in civil life and 
in the enjoyment ot political institutions to the whole com- 
munity. ‘If we can indicate any idea which is visible 
through the whole course of history with a constantly in- 
creasing and widening force, it is the idea of Humanity; 
and if aught proves that pertectibility of the race which is 
so variousiy opposed.and yet more variously misunderstood 
itisthis. In this idea consists the endeaver to remove 
the division lines which prejudice and partial and hostile 
views have set up between men, and to regard the whole 
species in respect of religion, nation or color, as one 
great and intimately related family, as a whole existing 
tor the attainment of a commoa end, namely, the free 
development of its internal powers. This is the last and 


| outmost end of society, and a tendency towards the in- 


definite expansion of his existence implanted in man by 
nature herself urges him towards it. He regards the soil 
that stretches around him, the sky as far as it is visibly 
lighted up by stars as really his own, given him as the 
sphere of his contemplation and activity. The child is 
full of the desire to pass beyond the hills and the sea which 
surround his narrow home, but having done so, like a plant 
he longs to be back again. For we find a beautiful 
and touching characteristic of man in that longing for the 
desired and the lost which keep him always clinging to the 
present moment. ‘Thus fast-rooted in the inmost nature 
of man as well as aimed at by his highest endeavors, the | 
beueficient, humane connection of the whole race is one 
of the great leading ideas in the history of Humanity. | 
“With these words of my brother,* which draw their | 
charm from the deepest feeling, | may be permitted to 
conclude the general account of the natural phenomena 
of the Universe. From the remotest nebulae and from 
the cire. ing double stars we have descended to the lowest or- 
ganisms oi the animal creation in sea and land, and tothe 
tender germs of the plants which clothe the rocks and the 
declivities of icy mountain peaks, The phenomena have 
been arrangod according to laws now partially known. | 
Laws of another and more mysterious character rule in | 
the highest sphere of the organic world, in the sphere | 
of the manifold human family, endowed with creative men- 
tal power and with language. A physical Picture of Na-! 
ture defines the boundaries where the sphere of the intelli- 
gence begins and the sight loses itselt in another world. | 
lt defines the boundaries but does not go beyond them.” | 





From this passage the general scope of the volume 
will be perfectly understood. With great deference we 
must be permitted to say that it is, after all, unsatisfac- | 
tory, and for two reasons: first, its classification of the | 
various divisions of nature and natural science is ar- 
bitrary, and not according to any strict, scientific or- 
der or method ; second, it is made without direct and 
constant regard to the end for which the whole vast 
mechanism exists, and by which alone it can be ade- 
quately explained. In a word, the distinguished author 
proceeds wholly by empirical methods without the 
guiding light of principles. No doubt this is infinitely 
better than the course of many eminent writers of Ger- 
many who abandon facts altogether for the impalpable 
nothings of abstract speculation. But yet how much 
more fruitful as wellas permanent would bave been his 
book, had it been animated by a perception of the truth 
that all the works of the Divine Geometrician are, 
arranged in precise and orderly series, not confusedly or 
at hap-hazard, but in fixed, hierarchical and harmonious 
relations and proportions. And what new light might 
he not have flung upon the structure, unity, history and 
destinies of the Universe and its elements, had he un- 
derstood that Man is the sole end and solution of the 
whole of the vast and glorious complex of things and 
of life, that is only as the sphere and medium of glori- 
fied, harmonious, united Humanity that the world arose 
and continues to be. Indeed, to write the history of the 
Universe, to found the science of the ‘‘ Cosmos,” that 





is, of the Order of Nature, and leave out of view the 
sole reason of Nature and the pivot of that whole or- 
der, cannot but be admitted to be a very imperfect work. 
It is Hamlet with the part of Hamlet omitted. it is the 
solar system without the Sun. It may be as M. von 
Humboldt says in the above quotation thatin a physical 
Picture of Nature, the boundary between physics and 
mytaphysics cannot be overpassed, but we submit that 
this destroys the very design of the work as a treatise 
of the “ Cosmos,” and stamps it as one of those en- 
cyclopediac aggregations of separate sciences which 
the author in an early part of the volume declares that 
it is not. 

Again, had he a distinct conception of the true order 
of nature, or to speak technically of the Series, he 
would not have made the blunder of saying that the 
idea of the unity of the human race excludes the idea 
of higher and lower races, when in fact it implies and 
Nature knows nothing of that absolute 
equality which he attributes to her. 


requires it. 
She everywhere 
proceeds by distinct degrees, and in every thing pro- 
vides a lower and lowest as well asa higher and high- 
est. The human family, the crown of nature, and the 
highest effor' of creative energy is not less perfect ; it 
too is a seizes with elements or branches orderly ar- 
ranged, distinct in endowments, eapacities and perfee- 
tlons. Nothing is more illogical than the assumption 
that all its branches are alike perfect in their spiritual 
or material constitutions. Nor is such a violation of the 
truth necessary to establish the point for which it is ge- 


—— 


* William von Humboldt, 
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nerally made, and for which Von Humboldt, in the pag. 
sage above quoted, has also made it, namely, the right 
of all men to personal freedom. It is certainly a smalj. 
er and every way more excusable error than the contra. 
ry assumption, namely, that because there is an essen. 
tial superiority in one race over another, the superior 
has the right to enslave the inferior. This latter ag. 
sumption adds an infernal perversion to a mental fals. 
ity, while the former is animated by a poble philan. 
thropic impulse. ‘The true ground of universal free. 
dom lies not ina universal equality, but in the fact thay 
there is an irrepressible desire of freedom in the men 
of every race, and that all constraint is essentially a yj. 
olation of the one law of God, attraction, and thus jg 
essentially evil, necessary for a period indeed in the 
early history of Humanity, but sinful and worthy of 
all condemnation as soon as that necessity is past ; 
that is to say, as soon as its real character is discoy. 
ered. 

Bat if we thus miss the most important thing from 
the properly scientific part of “Cosmos,” the second yo. 
ume which, by the way, has but just reached this coun- 
try, can be read with perfect satisfaction. It has, we 
think, no deficiencies, and fulfils its whole promise de- 
lightfully and thoroughly. Having in the first volume 
presented a Picture of objective Nature, here M. yon 
Humboldt aims to set forth its reflex in the human mind, 
It is divided into two parts, one descriptive of the vari. 
ous influences and incitements which lead to the study 
of nature ; the other is a history of natural science, and 
we have certainly never read any treatise on these sub- 
jects so comprehensive, so learned, so genial and go 
eloquent. To our taste, it is as beautiful asa poem, 
and as fascinating as a romance. 

Under the head of incitements to the study of na- 
ture, M. Von Humboldt makes three divisions, namely, 
descriptive poetry, landscape painting, and the culture 
of exotic plants. The first division commences with 
the poetry of the ancients; to them the romantic love 
of natural beauty which appears in modern literature, 
was totally unknown. This is illustrated by a review 
The 
Greeks and the productions of the 
Roman poets are similarly criticised from the point of 
view of their appreciation of nature. This whole 
criticism isa perfect specimen of that sort of writing. 


of the antique epic, lyric, and tragic poetry. 
bucolics of the 


We translate a paragraph : 


“ Antiquity has bequeathed to us no description of the 
eternal snows of the Alps, as they redden at evening or 
morning, of the beauty of the blue ice of the glaciers, or 
the magnificence of nature in Swiss landscapes, and yet 
Roman statesmen and generals, with literary men, were 
continually passing through Helvetia to Gaul. All these 
travellers complain of the abominable and impassable 
roads, but the romantic features of the scenery never en- 
gage their attention. It is even certain that Julius Casar 
as he was returning to his legions in Gaul, employed the 
time of his passage over the Alps in preparing a grammat- 
ical treatise “de analogia.” Silius Italicus, (he died un- 
der Trajan, when Switzerland was already settled,) de- 
scribes the region of the Alps as “a trighttul desert, des- 
titute of vegetation,” at the same time that he sings with 
passion all the rocky passages of Italy and the bushy 
shores of the Lixis, (Gangliano.) It is also striking that 
the wonderful aspect of the conjoined pillars of basalt of 
which middle France, the shores of the Rhine and Lom- 
bardy, offer many groups, never received from the Ro- 
mans a description, or even the least mention.” 


The origin of the sentiment for nature is found by 
M. von Humboldt in that tendency induced upon the 
mind by Christianity, to demonstrate from the order and 
beauty of the world, the greatness and goodness of the 
Creator. The first evidence of it is found in the wri- 
tings of Minucius Felix, a Roman advocate, at the 
The Greck fathers also 
manifest it, and some beautiful descriptions are quoted, 
by way of illustration. From Basil the Great two pas- 
sages are given which are perfect pictures, With the 
Greeks and Romans the author then contrasts the 
Hellenes, the Germans of the north, the Persians and 
the Indians, and comes to the German Minnesingers 
and the German poetry of the middle ages. This is 
followed by a brilliant analysis of the Indian, Hebrew 
and Arabian writings. 

The first of distinguished modern writers, in whom 
the love of Nature is displayed, is that greatest of Ital- 
ians, Dante. From the Italians;M. von Humboldt pasé- 
es to the period of the great geographical discoveries, 
and some admirable pictures are given from the hand 
of Columbus himself. The great epic poem of the Por- 
tuguese is then criticised, and the highest praise be- 
stowed on Camoens as a describer of sea scenes ; and 
two or three old Spanish writers bring us to Shaks- 
peare, Milton, and Thompson. The Seasons of the 
latter, is contrasted with an Indian poem above a thou- 
sand years old, on the same subject, Ritusanhara, by 
Kalidasa, and the preference given to the latter, in re- 
gard to the individuality with which it reproduces na- 
ture, though in other respects it is inferior. 

In more modern times, Rosseau, Buffon, St. Pierre, 
Chateaubriand, Playfair and George Foster, are spoked 
of. We insert only a single paragraph : 


beginning of the third century. 


“Tn returning to the prose writers, we must delightedly 
linger by that little creation to which Bernardin de 5 
Pierre owes the fairer part of his literary fame. Paul 
Virginia, a work such assearcely any of the literatures has 
produced, is the simple, natural image of an island in the 
inidst of tropical seas, where, now protected by the mil 
ness of the heavens, now threatened by the mighty st" 
of the elements, two charming creatures rise in the wild 
luxurianee of the forest, from the blooming earth, 8 
portrayed on the canvass of the painter. Here, and in 
(haumiere Indienne, and even in the Etudes de la No 
ture, which are unfortunately deformed by adventures 
theories and scientific errors, we find depicted with inimits- 
ble truth, the expanse of the ocean, the grouping % 
clouds, the rustling of the airs in the bamboo thickets 
the waving of the lofty summits of the palms. Bernardin 
de St. Pier.e’s master work, Paul and Virginia, W45 my 
companion in the zone to which it owes its origil- F 
many long years it was read by myself and my dear ¢o® 
panion and friend, Bonpland. There,(pardon the allusios 
to personal feelings,) in the still splendor of the southers 
sky, or when in the rainy season, on the shore of the Orit- 
oco, the crashing lightning lighted up the wood, we pa 
both deeply impressed with the wonderful truth 
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ahich, in that little book, the magnificence of tropical na- 


gure is reproduced.” 
From this delightful series of critical sketches we 


borrow the concluding passage : 


« But it is not alone the living description of those splen- 
gid regions of the equinoctial zone, where the intensity 
of the light and the moisture of the atmosphere, advance 

nd elevate the development of all organic germs, that 
es in our time given a mighty attraction to the study 
of nature. That secret magic which a profounder glance 
‘nto organic life exercises upon the mind, is not limited to 
the tropical world alone. Every region offers the wonders of 
progressive formations, according the to same, or gently 
varying types. We find everywhere extended that fear- 
ful domain of | natural forces solving in perfect har- 
mony, the primitive strife of the elements in the cloudy 
heavens, and in the tender filaments of living matter. 
And thus every part of the vast circuit of creation, from 
the equator to the frozen zone, wherever the spring un- 
folds a blossom, may exercise &n inspiring power over the 
goul. To such a faith, our German fatherland has an 
especial right. Where is the more southern nation which 
may not envy us that great master of poetry, all of whose 
works are permeated by a deep sentiment for nature? 
It isin the Sorrows of the Young Werther as well asin the 
Recollections of Italy, in the Metamorphosis of Plants 
as well as in his Miscellaneous Poems. Who has more 
eloquently urged his contemporaries to ri solve the holy 
riddle of the Universe,” to renew the union which in the 
youthful age of Humanity embraced in one bond, Philos- 
ophy, Physics and Poetry? Who has more powerfully 
drawn us away into that land, of which he was spiritually 
« trae anative, where 

A gentle wind from the blue heavens blows, 
The myrtle still, and high the laurel grows.” 


M. von Humboldt next takes up the influence of 
landscape painting in exciting men to the study of na- 
ture. Beginning with antique art, he brings us down 
through the various epochs to the present time on a 
etream of genial criticism, similar to that which has 
just carried us through the treasures of literature. We 
hardly know where to choose a specimen out of this 
part of “Cosmos.” We take by chance this brilliant 
passage : 

«He alone, who with an original sensibility to the nat- 
ural beauties of mountains, rivers and forest regions has 
himself travelled through the tropics; he who has seen 
the luxuriance and boundless variety of the vegetation, 
not merely along the cultivated coasts, but on the decliv- 


ities of the snow e:pped Andes, of the Himalaya and the | 


the horizon of ideas, stimulated the investigation 


wed in my historical description by the marc 
Macedonian, and his attempt to amalgamate the West 
with the East; the effects of the Indian trade and the Al- 
exandrian Institute, under the Ptolemies; the universal 
sovreignty of the Romans under the Cesars ; the not inef- 
fectual taste of the Arabians for intercourse with nature 
and its powers, for astronomical, mathematical, and chem- 
ical science. With the possession of a whole hemisphere, 
which lay concealed, with the great discoveries in space, 
which it was the good fortune of many individuals, to 
make, the series of events closes, which have suddenly ex- 


of physical laws, and quickened the endeavor for the final 
comprehension of the Universe. From that time, as we 
have indicated above, human intelligence acts in all diree- 
tions simultaneously, and produces great effects without 
the excitement of external events, as by the exercise ofits 
own innate energies. 

“Among the instruments, or new organs, as it were, 
which man has created for himself, and which have in- 
creased his means of acquaintance with nature, there is 


and amber, the voleanic Azores and the new continent of 
Columbus, south of the old Scandinavian settlements. The 
movements, which proceeded from the basin of the Med- 
iterranean, and the northern extremity of the neighbor- 
ing Arabian Gulf, the voyage to Pontus and ~ om r, are 
follo es of the 
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one, which has operated as asudden event. By means of | Work—knitting, marking, copying, &c. 


the penetrating power of the telescope, a considerable por- 
tion of the heavens is, almost at once reached, the number 
of the known bodies of nature is increased, and the at- 
tempt instituted to determine their formations and their 
orbits. The human race now first obtains possession of 
the “heavenly sphere” of the Universes A seventh sec- 
tion in the history of our knowledge of the material 
Universe might be established on the importance of this 
possession, au on the unity of the endeavors, which have 
been called forth by the use of the telescope. If we compare 
the invention of this optical instrument with another great 
invention—one of modern times—that of the Voltaic pile, 
as well asthe influence, which it exercised on the profound 
electro-chemical theory, on the explanation of the alkalis 
and metals, and on the long wished for discovery of Elec- 
tro-Magnetism, we shall obtain a combination of phenom- 
ena producible at pleasure, which, in many relations, pen- 
entrates deeply into the knowledge of natural operations, 
but which rather belong to the history ofthe special physical 
sciences, than to the immediate history of cosmical science. 
But this comprehensive union of all our present knowl- 
edge, renders more difficult the separation and limitation 
of the individual parts. We have very recently seen the 
operation of Electro Magnetism on the direction of the 
polarized ray, producing modifications like chemical mix- 
tures. When every thing appears to be in a state of change 
and progression, through the intellectual labors of the age, 
it is no less dangerous to interfere in the process of inves- 


Mysorian Nilgherry ranges, or in the primitive forests of | tigation and to represent that whichis constantly advanc- 


that net of rivers between the Orinoco and the Amazon; 
he alone can understand what an infinite field is yet to be 
opened to landscape painting, within the tropical circles of 
both continents, orin the island world of Sumatra, Bor- 
neo and the Philippines. He only can know how all that 
has hitherto been called great and excellent, cannot even 
becompared with that immensity of nature’s treasures, of 
which Artis yet to take possession.” 

Our author then takes up the influence which the 
culture of exotic plants has upon the study of nature. 
He was himself induced to take the long journeys into 
the torrid zone, which have been so fruitful to science 
and so honorable to himself, by the impression made 
upon his early youth, by the sight ofa dragon tree and 
afan palm, in a botanical garden of Berlin. Under 
this head a great deal of curious information relative 
to this sort of culture in various parts of the world, is 
communicated. 

The history of science, contained in the second divi- 
sion of this volume,is every way mostadmirable. In 
it the author displays all the stores of his unequalled 
yarning, and all the strength and graces of his style. 
He distinguishes his subject from the history of the 
natural sciences given in the ordinary manuals. To 
ue his own words, he is writing, “ at once, the history 
of the idea of Unity in the phenomena and of the co- 
operation of the powers of the Universe.” His meth- 
od is to consider, first, the independent efforts of the 
reason to discover the laws of nature ; second, the 
events of the world’s history, which have suddenly en- 
larged the horizon of observation ; third, the invention 
of new means of sensible perception. 

M. von Humboldt’s history of cosmical science is 
distributed into several great epochs. First he treats 
of the basin of the Mediterranean Sea as the starting 
point for attempts to enlarge the conception of the 
world. The various nations which inhabited it, their 
cnlture and voyages of exploration, are ali successively 
considered. ‘Then he takes up the campaigns of 

Alexander the Great and the protracted influence of 
the Bactryan Kingdom ; the next period is that of the 
Ptolemies ; this is followed by the time of the Roman 
Empire ; next, the period of the Arabian irruption in- 
‘o Europe ; the epoch of the great geographical dis- 
coveries,and of the great astronomical discoveries ; all 
of which are treated in detail. ‘The whole work con- 
cludes with a chapter on the many-sidedness and in- 
ternal unity of modern scientific labors, which we trans- 
late entire : 


cult undertaking. I have gone through a space of more 
than two thousand years, from the early development of 
culture among the nations, which dwelt around the basin 
of the Mediterranean, and the fruitful well watered regions 
of Western Asia, to the beginning of the last eentury,—to 
* period accordingly, in which, the prevailing habits of 
thought and feeling are blended with our own. In seven 
“Wisions, rigidly separated from each other, or if I may so 
SY, In aseries of as many paintings, I have attempted to 
ane the history of the physical phenomena of nature, 
- 18, the history of the gradual development of the 
“towledge of the Universe. Whether any degree of suc- 
a been attained, in mastering the materials that 
trate eeaulated, in comprehending the characteristic 
‘its of the principal epochs, and in describing the meth- 
‘ds, by which the progress of ideas and of refinement has 


ten effected,is a question, which in a proper distrust o 





m- remaining powers cannot be decided by him, who has 
of Aon its most general qualities, gained a cicar conception 
, outlines of so vast an undertaking. 

to toto introduction to the Arabian epoch, when I began 
tien eles the powerful influence, which the addition of a 
ted the oe @xercised on European civilization, I sta- 
tides with ore which the history of cosmical science eoin- 
knowledeo rd of the physical sciences. The historical 
ix both ‘th 2 ane gradual extension of the science of nature 
tomy oo terrestrial and celestial sph ; i 
events that Sonnected with distinet periods, with certain 
and which bag ise both aloeal and intellectual influence 
and ohne te those periods their characteristic fori 
Which conden f this kind of events, were the attempts, 
of another - ed to Pontus, and awakened the suspicion 
“ands of 2 — beyond the Phasis ; the expeditions tothe 
the Richart a sold and frankincense ; the navigation of 
bighway a s aoa or the opening of the great maritime 
ted Cer, 1 Which, at wide intervals of time were discov- 

he aud the Hesperides, the northern islands of tin 


spheres, is according 





jof Nature,” might here be missed, will there find its 


“Tam approaching the close ofan adventurous and diffi- 


| ing as having reached its goal, than it would be, with the 


consciousness of our own imperfections, to express an 
opinion as to the relative importance of the renowned ef- 


forts of our contemporaries or immediate predecessors. 
| 


| the latest period. The third and last part of my work 


In my historical inquiries, I have almost always, when 
describing the early germ of natural science, @esignated 
the degree of developmeut to which it has attained, up to 


presents, as an illustration of the general picture of na- 


|ture, the results of observation, on which the present 


state of scientific opinions is principally founded. Much 
which, with other views of the composition of a “ Book 


place. Excited by the splendor of new discoveries, fed 
with hopes which are often seen to be illusions only in the 
end, every age fancies itself approaching the culminating 


| point in the knowledge and understanding of nature. 
; doubt whether, on earnest reflection, such a faith truly 


elevates the enjoyment of the present. More animating 
and more suitable to the idea of the great destiny 
race, is the conviction that the possession already achie- 
ved is only a very inconsiderable part of that which will 
be attained in coming ages by the progressive activity and 


progress in the eventful course of things. 

“ The progress of knowledge in the nineteenth century 
has been signally furthered, and the salient characteristics 
of the age impressed upon it by the general and successful 
endeavor not to limit the sphere of vision to any new at- 


those of demonstration, and thusto apply one and the same 
critical method to all departments of knowledge, physical 
astronomy, the study of the terrestrial forces, geology, and 
antiquities. The universality of sucha critical process has 
especially contributed to expose the limits of particular 
seiences, and even to detect the weakness of certain 
branches, which unfoanded opinions have crept into as 
facts, and symbolic rights under ancient names as certain 
theories. The ambiguity of language, the adoption of the 
nomenclature of one science by another, have led to erro- 
neous views, to deceptive analogies. Zoology has long 
been obstructed in its progress, by the assumption that all 
the vital functions are eonnected with the same form of 
organization in the lower species of animals, as in the 
highest. Toa still greater degree has the knowledge of 
vegetable physiology been obseured, by the supposition 
that analogies are everywhore to be fuund from the sex- 
ual relations of the animal kingdom. 

“Ifthe sphere of art is found within the magic regions 
of the imagination, or more properly of feeling, the exten- 
sion of SCIENCE, on the other hand, depends principally 
on contact with the external world. With the increase 
of natural intercourse this becomes more extensive and 
various, and at the same time, more intimate. The con- 
struction of new organs (instruments of observation) in- 
creases the intellectual, and often the physical, power of 
men. The confined stream of electricity bears thoughts 
and volitions to the farthest distance, more rapidly than 
light. Powers, whose still action in elementary nature, 
now escapes our observation, wil be recognized, made 
use of, awakened to higher activity, and at length will be 
added to the series of instruments, which bring us nearer 
to the mastery of the individual sphere of nature, and to 
the living knowledge of the universal Whole.” 


In the work we have just gone over, we have the sum 

of modern and ancient knowledge concerning the ma- 
terial Universe, in its most general expression. While we 
have not withheld our admiration, either for “‘ Cosmos,” 
or its author, we have not failed to see how compara- 
tively barren is every science, which is not illuminated 
by that sum of all human sciences, the science of Socie- 
ty and of General Destinies. How much richer, more 
comprehensively critical as to the past, and more dis- 
tinct and positive as to the future world have been the 
words of our author had his mind been illuminated by 
its light! 
Concerning the third part of “ Cosmos” spoken of in the 
above extract, we find a communication from M. von 
Humboldt in a recent number of the Augsaurgh Allge- 
meine Zeitung. He says; 


“Though the first and second volumes of ‘ Cosmos’ in 
a certain sort,form acomplete whole, I hope that yet in 
the latest evening of my life, I may be permitted to add 
a third volume which shall contain the “ Results of scien- 
tific investigation in the special facts of the physical De- 
scription of the Universe.’ It will explain the general 
Picture of Nature, and to render the use of the whole 
work more convenient will contain a view of the contents 
like that which I now give for the first and second vol- 
umes. May the same favor as hitherto, and, what gives 
value to that favor, may the honor of severe examination 
be the reward of my industry! The highest enjoyment 
which after a career ef fifty years as a writer, the contin- 
ued effort for free communication with the public can se- 
cure, is united with the hope that in ideas and feelings I 
may never become a stranger to my time.” 


> 


| 





| 


To aid the tunds of the cause, instruction will be given 
by the members of the Union, in music, voeal and instru- 


mental, crayon drawings, flower painting, writing, and 
French. 


N. B. We would take this opportunity to assure our 
stranger-friends who may at any time visit the city, of 
a cordial welcome at our room; and would also say to 


those who wish to co-operate with jus, that donations are 
here received. 


Boston, Feb. 26, 1547. 


IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING WORK! 
IN PRESS, 
BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW 
CHURCH, 
As indicated by Emanuel Swedenborg, and scientificaly 
demonstrated by Charles Fourier. 
The purpose of the author is to prove from Swedenborg 
himself the theory of Association as taught by Fourier. 
WM. RADDE, 322 Broadway. 
0G” The above work will contain about 45) pages oc- 
tavo. The retail price of single copies will be $1 50. Or- 





AND WILL 


THE TRUE 


,ders may be addressed to the Harbinger Office, No.9 
Spruce Street. 
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VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN. 
| bgp ee & Co., No. 421 Broadway, New York, Importers 


of Foreign Books, inform the public that their stock of the | 


most valuable Books published inGermanv, in the German, Lat- 
in, Greek, Hebrew, and all other ancient and modern languages, 
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THE ANGLO SAXON. 


HE friends of raphy and age td are requested to 
subscribe for the Avcio Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.— 
Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,00 for six months ; 60 cts. for 
three months ; 26 cts. for six weeks. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

In comp'iance wih the request of many of our friends who 
think that our form®r inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION!! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND_FRIENDS OF THRE 
REFORM. 


In future,"any person who obtains for ws Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 

ther three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers. may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths, Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send- 
ing us the other half. 

The subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and itis not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


Willinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already formed, 
can, when renewing their subscriptions, save to each of their 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding te 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and rost parp 
to receive attention. If not post paid, confusion will ensue, as 
the postage will be deducted from the amount sent. 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers,, 
= Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York 
ni 


SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 


No. 483 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 

J.T. S. SMITH has a large assortment of Hommopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&e., ke. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and prepared to order. Homeopathic Plasters, a substitute 
for ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli- 
cation for Corns. n 6. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum nov 


testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nune 
secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 


is now more than tenfold larger than has ever before been offered | emendatae. auctae etc.. etc. Editio stereoty pa, 4 to, Lipsiae, 1842 


to an American public, and presents an astonishing variety of | well bound and sized, $5 00. 


the choicest productions of the human intellect. Very rich is 
the assortment of Medical and Surgical works. Their collec- 
tion of Engravings and Lithographic Prints comprises beautiful 
copies from the most celebrated Royal Picture Galleries of Eu- 
rope. Visiters to the city are invited to inspection. All Books 
and Works of Art imported to order. Catalogues and any desir- 
ed information on literature willingly furnished. 


Van Ess, Leandri, vetus testamentum gtaecnm juxta septua- 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maximi 
editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1935. Svo, bound, $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 
annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et grammatica lin- 


Thousands of merchants from all parts of the Union come to | guae a curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 


New York at this season, or order goods from here, and by their 
agency books may be orderedto be bought at our establishment 
with theleast inconvenience and expense. 

Bauer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit 


durch die Apostel. Dresden und Leipzig, 1847. $1 75. 
Baur, Dr. Ferd. Christ —Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. 
Sein Leben und Wirkeh, seine Briefe und seine Lehre. 


$2 27. 


Dr. J. Loebe, 3 vols. $14 00. 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 
Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 


em Urchristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils von ihm | einer Sprachlehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 
abweichende eigenthumiiche Autfassung des Christenthums Fulda, d: 


as Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und 
den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von lohann Christian 


. Pca . 7 > | ” Ein | Zahn, 4to. $7 00. 
universal cultivation of emancipated humanity. What- | Beitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen 


ever attainment has been made, is only a step to a higher — Stuttgart, 1$47. 


Hitopadesas ; id est instrtutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 


enbach —Dr. K. R. Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte Er- | criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ster bis auf Johannes Damascenes. Zweite verbesserte | ad Rhenum. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00. 


Auflage: Lei 
Hoek, Dr. 
Aus den Handschriften der Herzog. 
buttel. 


ig, 1945. $1 31. 
Bibliothek zu Wolfen- 
Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten ueber 


Humboldt. 2. v.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physisischen 
Weltbeschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 37]- 

Kahnis, Lio. K, «1 —Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. “Erster 
Theil. Halle, 1846.81 624. , 

Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfried yon Strasbu 
Uebertragen und besclossen. Stuttgard, 1847. $1 50. 

Kugler, Dr. Franz, Hanbuck der Geschichte der Malerei 


Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus 


‘—Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. | poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 


volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1846, $12 00. 
«Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti. Sacrorum He 


tainments, but to submit everything treated of to a rigid | Joh. 1 3—1. 4, 10 und Math: 1. 33, 37—1.24, 31. Berlin, 1947. | braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 
scrutiny, to separate the results of mere analogy from | $1 50. 


reotypa. Lipsiae, 1840. 12 sections, $14 00. n20 


HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


'S- | Established July, 1839, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 


and Proprietor. 


seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New York— 


kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin. 1847. 36. 

Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Blatt, 
Feine Ausgude mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 

Umrise zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Stahlstich 

mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75. 

Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 

ten. 3. 

Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswah] ebenfalls vor 
raethig. 

Die Yieutsche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
HELMICH & Co., 
feb-19 421 Broadway. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 
Astor House. 

EGS leave to mvite the attention of the ‘literary public to 


at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “ MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER 

CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include inits design 
every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays frem 
the ablest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating to Com- 
mercial Affairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac- 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
which we have intercourse, including their Physical Character, 
Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, mr 
Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ;—En- 
terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, kc. ; Principles ot Commerce, Finance and Bank 
ing, with Practical and Historical Details and I)lustrations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, 


his very valuable stock of German publications, comprising | Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 


not only the classical writers of Germany, but also the most 


Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and 


eminent works on the several branches of science, such as | whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
Theology, Philosophy, Oriental, Roman and Greek languages, | and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
| Medicine, History, Architecture, and the Fine Arts, &c., Aliso, | Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 


| the best scientific and miscellaneous Cyclopedias, Dictionaries | say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 


in different languages, &c., &c., all of which are offered at a | large an arnount of information on all these subjects as the four- 


very moderate advance on the European prices. 


He also solicits the patronage of the friends of German liter- 


ature with regard to importations to order, which his widely 


teen volumes now completed. 
Our means of enhancing the value of “Tur Mrracnants’ 
Macazine ano Commerciat Review,” are constantly increas- 


spread connections on the European continent enable him to ef- | ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor- 
fect at the shortest notice and on the most favorable terms, not | respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven vears’ de- 


only from Germany, butalso from France, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway. 
List of recently imported Poets,---Beautiful Minia- 
ture Editions, richly bound, gilt edges. 
Goethe’s Gedichte, 1 vol., $2 50. 
“ Faust, 2vols in one, $2 50 
Egmont, | vol.,75 cents. 
“ Iphigenie auf Tauris, | vol., $8 cents. 
“ Torquato Tasso, | vol., $1 12}. 
Schiller’s Gedichte, 1 vol. $1 75. 
“ Wallenstein, 1 vol., $1 75. 
“ Wilhelm Tell, 1 vol, $1. 
Uhland’s Gedichte, 1 vol , $2 50. 
Freiligrath’s Gedichte, 1 vol., $2 50. 
Lenau’s Gedichte, 2 vols.in one, $3. 
Platen’s Gedichte, 1 vol. $175. 


ri 


Brockhaus’ Conversationslexicon, vol. 1 to 14, 9th editon, (com- 


plete in 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, $21. 


Bilder Atlas zum_ Conversationslexicon; being a collection of 
Five HUNDRED Original stee] engravings, quarto, illustrating all 
the branches of knowledge contained in the above valuable Cy- 


clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of $20. 
Parts | to 92 out and on hand. 


HumsBo.pt’s Kosmos, vol, 2, $238. Being the long ex- 


pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. | and 2, $479. 

RETZSCH’S OUTLINES to SHAKSPEARE, complete 
original edition, ONE HUNDRED PLATES, with letter-press, 
weer covers, only $10. 


‘opies richly bound will be on hand as soon as the binding 
jan29 


can be finished. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. I. 


votion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to render the work a perfect rade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as to the Statesman and 
Politica] Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 





CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South 
ern District of New York. 


I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of 
the day. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equalled by env work 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 
rican onl English cases of great value, which are not to be 
found in any other publication. I mast cheerfully recommend 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin 
the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BETS. 


From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
States from Georgia. 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the ** Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of reterring to it- I can therefore unhesitatingly say, 
that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as | do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 
benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. / 

Complete setsof the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 


R. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a_ residence | fourleen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 


in the village of Flatbush, L. |. five miles from New 


pages each, bringing it down to June, 1846, may be obtained at 


York City, will receive into their family a limited number of | the Publisher’s Office, 142, Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
pupils of both sexes, Instruction is given in the usual branches | scription price. 


of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 
guakRes, Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 
pupils in the English language. Music and Drawing are taught 
by the best masters. Adiress Geornce Rieter, New York City. 


{> Publishersot newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 
Two Dollars per annum to the Proprietors, will be entitled to 
the Magazine. 220 
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Prom Centra Amrrica.—The Port of San Juan de 
Nicaragua, though held by Central America, has long 
been claimed by the Mosquito Indians, a tribe mhabiting 
a territory known as the Mosquito shore. Lately, British 
intrigues have succeeded in inducing the King of these 
Indians, aboy of some fourteen years, to put his country 
ander the protection of England, which is tantamount to 
conveying it to that country. The first thing for the new 
protectors, is toseize upon San Juan, which was done by 
A. M. war steamer Vixen, on the Ist ult. Some days af- 
ter, it was retaken by the Central Americans, the Mos- 
quitian flag hauled down, and the flag-statf™ destroyed. 
This the commander of the steamer considered a virtual 
declaration of war, but whether he was about to proceed 
accordingly, to make war, we are not informed. Itwould 
be no strange thing to see England emulating in Central 
America the successes of the United States in Mexico. 
She longs to command the future passage between the 
Atlantic and Pucific oceans. 

We also learn that an outbreak has taken place in Gua- 
temala, headed by Padre Lobos, who has declared against 
the government in favor of monarchy. There are no de- 
tails as to the matter. 


{G We cut the following illustration of life in New 
York, from the Express. It needs no comment: 

“ A widow woman, with six children, living in Clinton 
street, had been for several days unable to obtain any em- 
ployment and became disheartened. She was formerly in 
good circum tances, but the long illness of her husband 
exhausted the family property, and when he died, she was 
left in a state of extreme pov.rty. She was too proud to 
beg, and on Friday having been out all day, and unable 
to procure work, came home in the evening, and put her 
two youngest children to bed, without food, andthen went 
out fora moment. She returned with a viol containing 
laudanum, which she drank, when her eldest daughter, 11 
years of age, ran out and alarmed the neighbors. Medi- 
cal assistance was at hand, and the use of the stomach 
pamp saved the woman’s life.” 


W. H, GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST. 
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ECEIVES »8 soon as published, all the cheap publications of 

the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 

Among others too numerous to mention are the following ; 

Con.uelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. . . ° $1 50 

The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. - . 1 60 

The Devil's Pool, by Geo, Sand, - Foe 95 

The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, - . 76 

‘The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, - % 

‘The Spiendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, 26 

The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most entertaining 
ae Se) ee - oe, ae 

The Buckskins, or the Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 
of Ethan Allen, i - . .e es 25 

The Apocrypha! Testament, wie eae 

The Freach Cook, giving the English names forthe French 
Dishes, - - . . . ° . . . 25 

The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, - + %5 

Agen‘s and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 

V. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. 4 
PROT EP Te FOR_ THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL GLOBE. 

FE. issue this Prospectus to apprize the Public of renewed 

preparations on our part to publish the Congressional 
Globe and Appendiz tor the approaching session, and to invite 
subscriptions, ‘The two Houses having contracted with us for 
the work,on such terms as enable us now to make complete 
reports, to multiply and issue the numbers in quicker succes 
sion than heretofore, and without increasing the price to sub 
scribers, we hope tomake a good return for the liberality and 
high official sanction thus bestowed on the publication. We 
shall increase the volume at least one-third bey ond the ordinary 
bulk, and endeavor to add to its usefulness by extending sti i 
further its large circulation. 

This last is not the Jeast important point in the view of Con 
gress. Faithful and durable reports of the debates of the body 
are of value in proportion to the extent of their circulation among 
the people. It is in this way that Congress is brought into the 
presence of its remote constituents—that it obtains easy access 
ond holds communication with them from day to day, and renders 
the Government really representative. 

Having received from all parties in Congress the strongest 
marks of approbation and confidence, in the liberal means and 
permanent contract voted to continue the work, we shall not be 
‘ound wanting in the impartiality and industry necessary to the 
due fulfilment of the engagement on our part. The next session 
will task to the utmost the best efiorts of those connected with 
the undertaking. It will be distinguished bydiscussions of extra- 
ordinary interest and results of abiding concern. The war, its 
origin and conduct by officers in the cabinet and in the fieid, 
will furnish subjects of profound inquiry and consideration. ‘lhe 
terms of peace, the disposition to be made of conquests, the con 
sequences to be drawn from all that has been done, as affecting 
parties in this country, wnd especially as bearing on the approach 
ing Presidential election, will open up novel and powerfully 
operating discussions, rendering the councils at Washington 


What is to be thought of an order of Society in which | during the next year as pregnant of good or evil to this continent 


such things are of daily occurrence? 


UG In the Billof Rights attached to the New Consti- 
tution of Wisconsin the following clauses are incorpora- 
ted: 

Sec. 2. There shall be neither eLavery nor involuntary 
servitude in this State, otherwise than for the punish- 
ment of crime, whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted. 

Sec. 17. The privilege of the debtor to enjoy the ne- 
cessary comforts of life, shall be recognized by whole- 
some laws, exempting a reasonable amount of property 
from seizure or sale for the payment of any debt or li- 
ability, herealter contracted. 


Sup Fever at New Onteans.—The Picayune of the 
llth, says that a single hospital in that city contains 1037 
patients with this disease, mostly new cases. The Hospi- 
tal was originally designed to accommodate about three 
hundred and seventy-five invalids. Nearly double that 
number can be provided for by crowding the wards a lit. 
tle ; but at present three times that number are within the 
walls. They are crowded together in such numbers that 
the beds touch each other. There is no room to pass be- 
tween the invalids. Many have to lie upon the floors, 
presenting a picture of distress and desolation indeed 
pitiable. 

Two of the sisters of charity have already fallen sacrifi. 
cesto their labors in the cause of humanity. One of the 
professors of the medical school has been at death’s door, 
stricken of this malady whilst ministering in the surchar- 

d wards of the hospital. Several of the medical stu. 

ents are also down with it. 


A Case tn Pornt.—Mr. Rhett, of South Carolina, has 
been stringing together a lot of dbstractions in Congress, 
upon the subject of the origin of the war. The House 
resolved that the President made war in an unconstitu- 
tional manner. Mr. Rhett says that he cannot com- 
mence a war, because he is not the war making power.— 
Therefore there was no war uatil the war-making power 
declare it! Fact is greater than an abstraction. The 
old storyis in point. A fel’ow, groaning in the stocks, 
was asked what he was put infor. THe mentioned some 
trifling offence. “Dut,” said the other, “they can’t put 
you in the stocks for that.” “I teil you they did,” said 
the victim. “But I tell you they ca-a-nt put you in for 
that.” “Why,” said the impatient man, “don’t you see I’m 
here!” . 


A Teerinie Sitvation.—The following distressing par- 
tieulars of the loss of a mail stage near Montreal, we find 
in a paper of that city : 

There were but two passengers, Mr. Ogden of Quebec, 
and Mr. Russell, of Ancaster. When the leaders plunged 
into the water, Mr.Ogden and Mr. Russell both leaped 
from the stage ; the first made good his footing on the 
main ice, but Mr. Russell’s cloak unfortunately got entan- 
gied, and before he could extricated himself he found him- 
self in deep water. 

He clung to the stage, but as the night was dark he 
could see nothing of his companions. The horses swam 
with the stage about two miles, until it crounded ona 
shoa!, near the Isle Dorval, where the horses perished. 
Owing to the intense co!d, Mr. Russell’s clothes were im- 
mediately frozen to the stage, otherwise he must have 
been swept off, as the wind was blowing strongly. Soon 
after the plunge, Mr. Russell called out to the driver 
Mudge, who answered that he was on asheet of ice, and 
drifting down ; but the night was so dark that they could 
not see each other. Mr. Russell afterwards heard him 
shouting at intervals, some distance ahead of himself, and 
there is all probability that the unfortunate man was hur- 
ried down the Lachine Rapids. 

Mr. Busse!l lay on the stage, where it grounded, ex- 

d to the dreadful inclemency of the weather, for eight 
ours, from half past onein the morning, to half-past 
nine, at whieh hour he was rescued. When found his sit- 
uation was distressing in the extreme ; from the continu- 
ous beating of the sur! over him as he lay, he had become 
completely encased in ice, to such an extent that it was 
found necessary to clear it from him with axes, before he 
could be detached from the stage. 


Iiinois.—On the first Monday of March the people of 
Tilinvis will be called upon to accept or reject the new 
Constitation offered to them by their Convention. At the 
fame time two other questions will be submitted to them 
relative to the exclusion of the colored population, and a 
two mill tax. 


Scorr Meetixe.—The Pittsburgh papers publish a call 
for a meeting of all favorable to the nomination of Gen. 
Scott to the Presidency, to meet on the 22d inst---signed 
by 100) names, ; 


Tue Texas Inp1ane.—In relation to the reported bat- 
tle between the Delawares and Camanches, au account of 
which has recently circulated extensively in the newspa- 
pers, the Texas Indian agent is unable to learn anything 
about it from the Indians, (the Delawares,) a considerable 
party of whom are at the trading-house, direct from the 
Camanche country. They give no intimation of amisun- 
derstanding between them and the Camanches, or avy 
other tribe. From this,it would appear that the account 
above referred to must have been without any founda 
tion. 


From YocaTan.— We have accounts to the 25th ult. 
The Indian troubles still continued at Vailado id, Yaxca- 
ba and Peto, The authorities were doing much toward 
putting theinsurgeats down. Perfect order and trap- 
Quility existed in al] other parts of the State. 
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as those of Rome were to the Old World in the days of her early 
energy. Such a field for deliberation and action was never 
presented to any previous Congress. All that has transpired, or 
may hereafter transpire before the close of the approaching 
session of Congress, in New Mexico, California, in the capital o! 


the consideration of next Congress. Its debates will contin the | elements of the lenguage ond the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
history of the war, and its action determine its results, whether | . 


they be decided by arms ordiplomacy, And whatever is develop- 
ed concerning this vast and interes ing matter on the fleor o! 


in the Congressional Globe and Appendix. 

The Congressional Globe is made up of the daily proceedings 
of the two houses of Congress. and printed on superfine double 
royal paper, with small type, (brevier and nonpareil,) in quarto 
orm, each number containing sixteen royal quarto pages. The 
speeches of the members, in the first form, are condensed—the 
full report of the prepared speeches being reserved for the 
All resulutions, motions, and other proceedings, are 


; 

| 

| Congress or in the Executive messages will be found recorded 
| 


Appendix 


| given in the form of Journals, with the yeas and nays on every | 


importan’ question. . 
Every member will have an opportunity to read his remarks 


before they are put to press, and alter our report if he ahail think 
it incorrect. 
The Appendix is made up of the President's annual message, 
the reports of the principal oflicers of the Government that ac- 
M1 speeches of members of Congress written 
out or revised by themselves. It is printed in the same form as 
the Congressional Globe, and usually makes abcut the same 
number of pages during a session. 
During the first month or six weeks of a session, there is rarely 


of the Congressional Globe and one of the Appendix ; but durmg 
the remainder of a session there is usually sufficient matter for 
two or three numbers of each every week. The next session 


Congressional Globe and Appendix, together, will make nez 
3,005 large quarto pages, printed in small type—brevier and 
nonpareil. We furnish complete indexes to both at the end ofa 
session, 

We will endeavor to print a sufficient number of surplus 
copies to supply all that may be miscarried or lost in the mails ; 
but subscribers should be very particular to file their papers 
carefully. for fear that we should not be able to supply ali the 
lost numbers, 

We have afew surplus copies of the Congressional cilobe for 
the last session of Congress, which we will sell for the original 
subscription price—$1 a copy. We have no surplus copies of 
the Appendix for that session. 


TERMS. 
Forone copy of the Congressional Globe 2,00 
For one copy of the Appendix - - - = - 2,06 
For six copies of either, or part of both - - - + = = 100 


Proprietors of newspapers who copy this prospectus before 
the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their paper 
containing it, marked around with a pen to direct our attention 
to it, shall have their names entered on our books for one copy 
of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the session 

Our prices for these papers are so low that we cannot afford 
to credit them out. Therefore no person need consume time in 
writing for them, unless the money accompanies the order. 

Subscriptions should be here by the 12th December, at farthest 
to insure all numbers. 


Washington, October, 4, 1347. 


HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


HE unprecedented success of BRISTOL’S SARSAPA 
RILLA, in many thousand cases of unmitigated suffering 
and disease, has caused its use in almost every part of theUni- 
ted States. 10,000 Invatips have found speedy and effectual re 
lief from its use. It. being the original and pure preperation of Sar 
saparijla, isa sure antivotr. in all cases growing out of impu. 
rity of the blood, For sale at the NEW YORK DEPOT, 50 and 
52 Courtland street, and by the Druggists generally throughout 
the United States. d4 


BLAIR & RIVES. 





THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 
An Illustrated Periodical for all Classes. Edited by 
John Saunders. 





PLAN. 

Each sheet contains— 

I. At least One Illustration in Wood, the full size of the Page 
and engraved in the first style of the Art from designs (chiefly) 
Original by the most eminent living Artists, 

Il. Original Literary Contributions by the most eminent 
living Writers, English and Foreign : among the latter, those 
of America will form the Bulk. 

II. The Annalsof Industry and Progress ; 9 department where 
the People, by their original correspondence, become them 
selves the Annalists, and describe their own state and wants 
in their own words. 

OBJECTS. 


The Objects of the People’s Journal aay be summed up into one 
word—PROGRESS. 

Progress in social science, and especially in those department: 
of Social Science, which must ultimately secure to every 
human being the primary conditions of bodily and mental 
health and developement—namely, a sufficiency of excellen 
food, and Clothing—well warmed, well ventilated, wel 
drained well lighted, and cheerful Homer—Baths, Gardens 
and Parks, Pasements,—Leisure. Books and Schools. 

Progress in Freedem, both for body and mind; from the Slave 
hol lers, the Oppressors, and the Bigoted of all countries, 

Progress in ‘Temperance, Peace and Universa’ Brotherhood. 

Progress in Literature, Science and Art, though alltheir varying 
and endless ratifications. 

Progress in the study and observance of the beneficent laws o 
Nature. 

Progress in a word is all that can make man happy and nobh 
and bring him into a more intimate communion with th« 
Being in whose image he is made. 


MEANS. 


In carrying out these objects the Projector and Editor of the 
People’s Journa! seeks the aid of the enlightened and benev olen 
of all classes, sects, and parties. Agreeing to differ wher 
lifference must exist. how many and how mighty are th 
juestions on which all may oo-operate for the common good ! 

Crosbv and Nichols, 111 Washington St. Boston publishing 
Agents for New England. Nov 6, 
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: ; a. ass t of 
Mexico, and the provinces still dependent on it, will come under | 


more business done than will make two numbers a week—one 


will be unusually interesting ; therefore, we calculate that the 


Mexican war, expected to srise in the next Congress, will occu 
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THE HARBINGER. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


SIXTH VOLUME, 


In presenting to the public the Sixtn Votume 
Harpineer, the Editors would give a brief statem 
its proposed character and aims. 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PFKONOTYPIC WORKS. 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRATHIC AND PHONQ'LYIIC WORKS 

in the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 

mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 

quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ea- 

pense. 

Dial Lessons in Phonozraphy, a small chart, containing the sim- 
le alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy }- 
hibtes. written in the Phonographic characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distiutea by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; two cents each. Ver hun- 

dred, - . . - - $i 00 

Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed view of the art. ‘Lhe principal use that | honogra- 
phers make of this sheet, is to usethe blank page, in writing 

Phonography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 

nations on the o'her page, have no difficulty either in deci- 

phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Ver sheet,6) cents ; perquire, - $i 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive E.x- 
si‘ion of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
foarners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boands, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 

ing, 374 cts.; Linen, - * see 0 56 

Phonographic Reader, 1 complete course of Inductive Reading 

Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 
enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 26 cts : 
Jinen, - - - - - 0) 37) 

{iG- From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 

Vhonugraphic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 

paris of the Union have become correct and rapid writers 

without the aid of a teacher. 
Phonographic Chart, No. 1. for teachers and lecturers. This is 

a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al- 


ent of 


Tue Harpincer, from its commencement, has been the 
advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, recon 
cile, and do justice to the various interests, that are ‘+ 
sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in maintain, 
ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legitimnat, 
claims of Capital,—which seeks to combine the elevation 
of the working classes, by the introduction of & Natural 
efficient, and attractive system of industry, with the 
widest development of Art and universal, spiritua) cul. 
ture,—and which shall destroy the fruitful sources o¢ an. 
tagoni:m, oppression, and inhumanity which now exist j 
the relations of men, by the establishment of such or P 
ic arrangemetts as will neecssarily produce a ccm ethee | 
sive and harmonious unity. 


habet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class eas . ; E 
‘hile being drilled*on the elements of Phonography, - © 6 The principles of Social Science, discovered and illus. 
This is 


Phonographic Chart, No. 11 , for teachers and lecturers 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons 

® ° 5 OH 

Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, famili s, and 
uneducated adults, Boards, or stiff peper covers, for mail- 
ing, - - - - 0 12) 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the smal) 
letters of the honoty pic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, . : - - 0 40 

Tie First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonogra, hic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises tor the use of those onl) 
who have mastered the corresponding sty le of Thonography 


trated by the immortal genius of Cuartes Fourie, hey 
always occupied a conspicuous place in the expositions : 
the HarninGer, and will continue to be set forth “ 
maintained, with the earnestness, which their vast impor. 
tance demands, but without intemperate zeal, or sectgy; 
an exclusiveness. r 


The Harrixcer wi!l discuss all questions Telating ty 
the progress of society, the past histery of the race the 
* #9 ° ’ 
present aspects of civilization, the great humanitary re 
; 
forms of the day, and the political moveme : 

as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the aa os ety : . > . re ” Europe 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. _ merica, in the light of Asscciative Ecience; but 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number - © 12)| with a sincere and fraternal recogniticn of all elements cf 


N.B. ‘The first, second end third numbers only are for sale ; te arts 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announce truth, ex dners and beauty, in whatever institution cr 
ed as they appear. doctrine it may be called on to consider. 
The Sound-Chart of the English Languace, by S.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, : . . 0 50 
This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina- 
The difference between other charts of the 


In conducting the Hanvincen, for the future, the Fi. 
tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, whig 
to a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to gives 


tions of letters. 
: ; much larger space to General Topics, to the News of the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the = 


Seund-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘lhe conse. Day, and to comments on Passing Events. 17 hey areis 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language | possession of great facilities for pre senting copious ang 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a know ledge of Thonogra- : 
| phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and en impor- : 7 : 
| taritone to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents—while ne | which they will not fail to use with all their industry arj 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les | yicijanee. While they maintain an inde pendent positic 


| than Two DoLLARs. . 9: my : 
with regard to our leading political parties, they dong 


authentic summaries of demestic and fcreign intelligence 
& 


The Anglo Sazon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
num, - . ° . - . - $2 00] meanto abstain from the freest critici:-ms of their mov. 
\ iy : ths, and six weeks, t ‘ , ‘ ° ‘ fp 7 
a six months, three months, ix wee at the same ments. Great attertion will be paid to the selections 





Persons living in any part of the United Stetes or Canada, can which must compose no sinal] portion of every well-cor. 
receive any of the above works throvgh the Post Office, with | ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers of the Haz. 
the same reguiari/y and rapidity that they obtain answers to let ‘ . a . + ‘ 

i BINGER Will always find in its columns an entertaining 


ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, pest paid, | — 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be | instructive and varied miscellany, in addition to the top 
ies, which give it its distinctive character. 





! 





seen by the following extract fiom the lost Office Laws :— 
“Books weighing one ounce will be charged two end a halt 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.” It is cheaper to have small orders sent 


through the mail. but large orders will cost less by express. If) the Harprncer an attractive and valuable Journal to a 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, . 


our per centage on large purchases of books is to liberal that it classes of readers,—to give it acecss to circles beyond th 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leavesa hand-| sphere of its immediate syirpathies—and to eommani 


some profit to him who retails them. the approval of the public d . 4 
) . civ Te ie 
All orders, letters. communications, &c., must be rost Paip P : . P eine and an extensive circulatia, 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the merits of which are not by the various interest of its contents,and the energy a 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which} geal which ure devoted to its m : 
is consequently considered by them to be at least, douhiful, we , ; its management. 


are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- ‘ . - 
| pelled to exact the same terms fiom others. We keep no ac- The present volume of the Hanrixcer appears £8 


In short, the Editors design to spare no pains to malt 





counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc-| greatly improved form, and with one half more mate 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter if 1 pon our books,) than has heretofore been given. No expense has be 


| but will send some work on Phonography or Thono‘ppy eufti- ce 
| cient to balance it spared to make it in all respects worthy of the positia 
No discount will be made, under any circumstences, on a| at which it aims. It is ish mathe b 
less amount then Five pottars. ANDREWS & BOYLE. ae Sarnished to cubseribene 46 ts 
same low price which has made it one of the cheapest » 





ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL, } Pers in this country ; and in that respect, under the prs 
HE following publications, from the French School, may be sent arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by ay 
had at H. Graham’s book-store, Tribune buildings, New | weekly journal. 

York, and at Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington street, 

Boston. 

The works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 

Muiron’s Apercis sur les Procedes Industriels. 

Considerants’s Theory of Natural and Attractive Education.} 

“ Exposition of the Fhalansterian ‘I heory. 

Immorality of Fourier’s Doctrine.g; 

ee ‘lheory of Property. 

Paget’s Introduction to Social Science. 

Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal. 

Pellerin’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 

Reynand’s Solidarity. 

‘Tamisier’s Theory of Functions 

Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 

Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 

Besides these, a large number of Phalansterien pamphlets and 
almanacs can be had at the above places. Also, 9 beautifully en 
graved portrait of Fourier: price, $2 50. Any of the volumes 
n6. 


The Editors rely for the liberal support of their ente- 
prise on all the old friends to whom the Hanrixcer tw 
become as necessary as their daily bread, and on maj 
new ones who now form an acquaintance with it for th 
first time. 
















We request our friends and the friends of a free até 
independent press, every where to promote the circulatie 
of our paper. Give the Hanrnincer a fair trial, andif! 
does not perform more than it promises, we will not com 
plain of your desertion or neglect. 


The HarvinGer is published every Saturday Merritt 
at No. 9 Spruce St., New York, and at No. 111 Washing 
ton St., Boston. 


of Fourier’s works may be had separately. 


WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 


ODWINS’ Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier It is edited by Parke Gopwin, New York, assisted ye 


Cuartes A. Dana and Georce Rirtey, in New Your 
and by Witttam H. Cuannixeo and Jonn §, Dwicet,2 
Boston. 


TF Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association. 
Brisbane’s What is Associaton. 
Brisbane’s Social Destiny. 
A Piain Lecture to Associationists. 
Association on the system of Charles Fourier. 
Briancourt on the Organization of Labor, translated by Francis 
Geo. Shaw. 
For Sale at the Harbinger Office, No. 9 Spruce St. 


TERMS. 
(Invariably in Advance.) 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 
N R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener. 
al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Leip 
sic, for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on 
hand a good assortment of Hom@opathic Medicines incomplete 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 


Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand Ku- 
rope. tf n20 


Foroneyear, - - ‘+ = « « #0 
Paraimete «= «.> -— « «= oe 
Six copies for one year to the same address, - 10 # 
Ten copies for one year to the same address, - 15 @ 


CG> Address all communications, and all subseripti® 
and letters on business to “Tue Epitors or tHe ls* 
BINGER, 9 Spruce St., New York.” 


0G Newspapers inserting the substance of this? 
pectus, with a notice pointing it out to their reader®,* 
be entitled to an exchange for one year. 


THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 
L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER, 


HE leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the 

question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main princi- 
ples of the Liberty Party Dne atiention is given to Social and 
Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 
of a Pure Literature overlooked, 

It aims to preserve & faithful record ofimportent events ; of 
inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Society ; of 
public documents of permanent value ;and, during the sessions 
of Congress. to present such reports ofits proceedings, as will] 
‘onvey @ correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit end 
policy. ‘The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the 


*.* The circulation of the Harpixncer makes its at 
able medium for {> Advertising, especially for P* 
seLLers, Music Deacers, and Teacuenrs, and on al” 
ects connected with Lirrrature and the Fine As™ 


New York, Nov. 6, 1847. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
GEORGE. DEXTER, 


py alerge share of its columns, 7 . ” 
"seuunnebade have been made for extending and enriching 32 ANN STREST, New Yorn. 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres 
pondence 
It is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in the 
best style, at $2.0 year, payable in advance 
The generous s)irit in which the Eva has been welcomed by 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


111 Wasnincton streET, Poston 7 


he Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has receives P. W. FERRIS, 
turing this, the first yea) of its existence, encourage us to hope 
lor larger accessions to our subscripts yn List Provipence, R. I. 
Is is desirable that subscriptions be forewarned without delay, 
1° they may be entered before the epecbing Congess. JOHN B. RUSSELL, Ff 
— .P. NOBLE, ;. 
p20 Publisher of theNatiousl Era, Washington, D. C. zeTTe Orrice, Cixcixnat!, O- 5 0 
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